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THE UNION REVIEW 


Editorials 


Growing Pains 


Official reports of the 1942 convention 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education in Chicago point to the launch- 
ing of the United Christian Education Ad- 
vance drive as the outstanding achievement 
of this meeting. However, this is not the 
factor which made this meeting so signifi- 
cant and which provided the subject for 
many discussions at the time of the meeting 
and ever since. 

All the leaders and delegates were fully 
conscious of an underlying tension result- 
ing from the recent appearance of the book 
Faith and Nurture by H. Shelton Smith. 
They could not allow this attack upon re- 
ligious education as being grounded in an 
“outmoded liberalism” to go unanswered. 
It was evident that most of the educators 
thought that there was some basis for this 
attack, but that it was highly exaggerated 
and that Professor Smith had represented 
only a small group of educators. Neverthe- 
less, the strongest opposition has come 
from the professors of religious education 
in the seminaries, who have posed the false 
dilemma of a choice between a Barthian or 
neo-orthodox theology of indoctrination 
and a Deweyite philosophy of progressive 
experimentation. Professor Smith insists 
that the question is whether or not we are 
to teach a “Christian or a sub-Christian 
gospel.” 

In defense the International Council 
points to its “Statement of Basic Philoso- 
phy” put forth in Religious Education To- 
day, which attempts to avoid both a “secu- 
lar humanism” and an “arbitrary super- 


naturalism.” Yet one doubts the signifi- 
cance of such a statement when one hears 
an educator such as Luther A. Weigle argue 
at this same meeting that the “root of life is 
nature, and the root of nature is rational 
right” and that the “moral imperative 
found in natural reason will lead us to find 
faith in the grace of God.” This is enlight- 
enment philosophy and liberal doctrine 
which has been unaffected by recent revi- 
val of reformation theology. It thus ap- 
pears that it is time that liberal religious 
educators abandon the defensive position 
which many hastily adopted for lack of 
something better when the new interest in 
theology struck other departments of the 
seminaries. All the progress in methodology 
of which religious educators can be proud 
will go for naught, if they cannot reach 
some agreement as to the end or theology 
which is to be taught. This is especially im- 
portant at a critical time such as this when 
the future of democratic culture will rest 
upon such decisions as between a human- 
istic experimentalism or a_ theocentric 
transcendentalism. 


It is therefore tragic that the official em- 
phasis of this convention rests upon such 
words as unite, advance, zeal, and venture. 
The program of the United Advance, a 
four year program of educational evangel- 
ism to bring into the churches the half of 
the American children who are now spiri- 
tually illiterate, is pretentious, but doomed 
to failure, unless the educators first clarify 
and revitalize their goal, namely their the- 
ology. That there is a need for such a drive, 
and that it requires the whole-hearted sup- 
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port of all clergy and religious workers 
cannot be questioned; but this is a time 
first of all for reexamining our faith and 
its foundation. The theologians have and 
are doing this, and the religious educators 
must also face the issue, for which the Chi- 
cago convention has laid the groundwork. 
There is little time for hesitation. 
H.L. 


To Those of Our Number 


who are soon to leave the fields of theo- 
logical contest for those grim fields and 
seas where battle is fought with more seri- 
ous intent: 

We cannot let you go without a further 
word. Long into student nights have we 
probed the problems of war, sometimes 
with understanding, sometimes superficial- 
ly, always pitifully remote from the roaring 
realities of tank meeting tank, of men, for 
the sake of their nation and the justice of 
the issue, disposing of the lives of those 
pitted against them, and themselves facing 
death. What to make of this, being Chris- 
tians? We have not met this tragedy in our 
academic bull-sessions. We never shall 
there. But you who now take your places 
as fighting men, you who are to become 
the official representatives of the Christian 
religion in the armed forces, you will meet 
it, and you will, with God’s help, have to 
make something of it. 

There’s a sick feeling that makes us weak 
when we hear increasingly of what is not 
being done, not being said, for those who 
most desperately need the truth: the men 
who take life and face death directly, the 
men who come up sharp against the mean- 
ing of this human existence. Pitiful indeed 
it is if nothing can be said to them from 
out of the Christian faith which we believe 
is the final word. Pitiful it is when a young 
Protestant of the air corps, with the drum- 
beats of a nationalistic sermon pounding 


in his ear, turns away in disgust, seeks the 
solace of the mass where is only ritual and 
music and no preaching to offend, and 
concludes that the Church of his Fathers 
had better keep silent for the duration, for 
it has nothing to say. 

Says our General Ulio, Chief of Army 
Morale: “Give a soldier pride, and he’ll go 
through hell for you” But no hell is worth 
going through if there is not something 
better than hell on the other side. And if 
pride and pure, unsullied hatred are to be 
the last words to give us the morale to en- 
dure the strife, how pathetic will be our 
state: having finished fighting the billows, 
we shall be thrown upon the beach, where 
is only the driftwood of our exhausted 
hates and nothing else besides, for we shall 
have carried from the sinking ship no pro- 
visions for life and no materials with which 
to build a better world. 

You have something more to say, whe- 
ther you live your Christianity in the ranks 
or preach it from the camp chapel. Men 
will not seek wordless rites, if you show 
forth and speak the Living Word. They 
cry out desperately in their inmost souls for 
a word that tells them that they carry the 
responsibilities of a sane world on their 
shoulders, that, as Christians, to do any 
less than they are doing would be to deny 
the world-embracing implications of their 
faith. With it, the word of penitence, that, 
because of man’s folly, this most sinful way 
of war should be necessary to keep the 
planet a fit habitation. And with that, the 
word of forgiveness, for these men, with 
the nation, have blood on their hands! 
They can’t stop thinking about that for 
the duration! Finally, the Christian word 
about death: not simply courage in the 
face of extinction, but the Word of the 
Cross—death for a purpose, and meaning 
beyond death. 

We are trusting you to carry this faith, 
with zeal and intelligence, and above all 
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with boldness, to the camps and the battle- 
fronts. With you go our deepest hopes, and 
to God, our earnest prayers that it will 
be well for you and for the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

D.E.R. 


Malvern and Delaware 


The National Study Conference on the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, spon- 
sored by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, provides a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for the Protestant Churches. If this 
sounds like temperate praise for what was 
widely heralded as America’s “Malvern,” 
let it be remembered that conferences can 
be essentially little else. It is a peculiar 
American failing to see them as goals and 
achievements in themselves. 

The final report is a stirring document. 
Its very bulk is a tribute to the amount of 
work done within severe time limitations. 
Included, and we pray not buried within 
this bulk, are brave and unequivocal state- 
ments of truly prophetic insight—they 
enunciate eternal principles in terms of con- 
temporary relevance. They appreciate the 
complexities of the problems involved, the 
importance of economic, social and politi- 
cal factors, and their interrelationships. 

The message of the conference speaks 
with a united voice. Reports were finally 
adopted with unanimity, as expressing the 
complete sense of the meeting. Debates 
were on minor issues, even those that have 
received major attention, and must not be 
allowed to scem to contradict the common 
conviction and concern, the common real- 
ization of the urgency of the occasion. This 
is a real achievement for so representative 
a body. 

What then of “the war?” Both pacifists 
and non-pacifists regret that this was so 
apparently side-stepped. It was not done 
in evasion. Rather the difference in opin- 


ion was accepted as a fact, and in the faith 
that the Christian truth includes both wit- 
nesses. It was a clearly accepted policy to 
limit debate at this point, because the lim- 
itations of time precluded much fruitful 
discussion of this topic in addition to the 
others planned. Nor is there much reason 
to believe that as yet fundamentally new 
conditions have been brought to bear on 
the problem. As a matter of fact, now, in 
view of this commonly accepted platform 
of what must follow, there is a real oppor- 
tunity to reconsider the means to its attain- 
ment. This is a real part of the difference 
between Malvern and Delaware; the in- 
cisiveness of the former comes from the 
trial by fire of the English churches. We 
have not yet that quality of grace that 
comes from suffering. 


This was an ecumencial conference, and 
as such was a real step along the way. It 
was the most representative meeting yet 
held in American churches. Unofficial com- 
ments from officials of denominations hi- 
therto not active in the Federal Council 
indicate that results will be permanent. Be- 
cause of this, the greatest failure probably 
was to miss the chance to move more cou- 
rageously in the direction of joint action 
to implement the findings. The forthright 
statement on abrogating American sover- 
eignty in the world of nations might well 
have been matched with some sacrifice of 
denominational prerogatives. 

In another sense this was a representative 
conference. The Church professionals al- 
lowed themselves to be advised by lay ex- 
perts. This is significant, for conferences 
often merely emphasize the discrepancy be- 
tween the ministry thinking in principle 
and the laity thinking in practice. The 
Protestant churches are still a long way 
from fulfilling their lay heritage. Some de- 
nominations apparently don’t feel they 
have any leadership in the pews, if their 
delegations are judged correctly. Similarly 
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the youth movement in the churches should 

be brought into the organic life of the 

Church. Only two denominations were 

represented by young people, but it is sig- 

nificant that the United Christian Youth 

Movement itself was asked to participate. 
j. je. 


Puerto Rican Culture 


Since 1938 the battle between two cul- 
tures has increasingly dominated the lives 
of the Puerto Ricans. One is the product 
of about four and half centuries of Span- 
ish domination. Due to the fact that we are 
descendants of the Latin race, and a con- 
siderable percentage of our population was 
and is mixing with the long-suffering Ne- 
gro class, the average Puerto Rican is in- 
dividualistic, a lover of tradition and ad- 
venture, a dreamer, with a high sense of 
hospitality, and jealous of his honor. These 
characteristics are common to a great ma- 
jority of South American countries. Why 
so many revolutions and disputes and so 
many political parties? Why do they love 
their guitars, cock-fights, and a religion 
that does their thinking for them? Because 
they are still looking toward Spain. On the 
other hand, the energetic, practical, busi- 
ness ways connected with American occu- 
pation have changed every activity of our 
daily life during the last twenty years. The 
result of all this is a synthesis of two cul- 
tures. We are fortunate in that like Janus, 
we can look in two directions at once—to 
the North and to the South. It seems to 
me that Puerto Rico is going to be decisive 
in the elimination of those fatal and sin- 
ister prejudices that have divided our hemi- 
sphere. 

Aims such as mutual understanding and 
good will between our nations are facing 
tremendous difficulties, most of them be- 
longing to a spiritual order. The first weak 


point is the link itself, namely, Puerto 
Rico. Many Americans have called it a 
broken pledge; to others is it just a burden 
to the United States; while to still others 
it is simply an important key to American 
defense. But there are bonds deep in the 
personality of human beings which have 
been considered of secondary importance 
in the problems of understanding and shar- 
ing. Just consider how much commerce has 
grown between the United States and 
Puerto Rico and other countries of South 
America, how much money has been spent 
for altruistic purposes; nevertheless there 
are uncertainties, suspicions and interroga- 
tion points to our destinies. Some one has 
said that American Democracy is to be 
decided in Puerto Rico. Speaking from a 
material point of view we have been pro- 
vided with money, roads, a university, op- 
portunities for education, etc., but still we 
have questions of a truly transcendental 
order to face when we consider the policy 
of good will. There are human relations 
that cannot be measured by money or by 
roads or by universities because back of 
each of these things there is a purpose or 
a motive which is the important thing. 


We are not in a position to answer now 
whether the good neighbor policy, or the 
Havana and Rio de Janeiro conferences 
are helping the Americans and the Latins 
to go side by side in the reconstruction of 
a new order of human relations. Are in- 
security, danger, fear of the present situa- 
tion the motives toward unity? At the be- 
ginning of the World War I, Puerto Rico 
was suddently granted American citizen- 
ship and many there are who have ques- 
tioned the motives behind that move. But 
let us not look now at ulterior motives; let 
us, rather, await results. The experiment is 
just beginning and Puerto Rico is taking 
an important part in it. 

Jose A. Carpona 


‘The Church Faces the Future 


J. Hutchison Cockburn 


(The following is part of an address delivered by 
the Moderator of the Church of Scotland at the 
Alumni Meeting in March at Union Theological 
Seminary. In order that Dr. Cockburn’s view of 
the function of the Church may be given in its 
entirety, we are printing only the key sentences of 
Section I, which deals with the current threat to 
the Church.—Editor) 


I 


The Church is facing an unknown fu- 
ture compact with oppositions of the most 
adverse kind and of unparalleled intensity 
. . . There is opposition to her right to 
speak in the name of an eternal Deity and 
to propound rules and principles of life and 
conduct which recognize as their source 
only the Divine Creator. . . . Another series 
of oppositions is to be found in the realm 
of thought. The materialism of the last 
century bit much more deeply into the 
mind of the common man than he or we 
recognize. 


II 

In the face of these problems the 
Church, if it is to accomplish anything, 
must strive to be the Church in its doctrine 
and in its life. 

A. In the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, last May, I pled for 
a doctrinal statement which can be used in 
public worship, if the ancient creeds are 
not considered satisfactory. Greatly daring, 
I even urged the necessity of a catechism 
which can be taught, not only to children, 
but to young communicants and to congre- 
gations. I know the arguments against cate- 
chisms urged by authorities on educational 
methods; but I am not convinced by them; 
nor do I find that such authorities have of- 
fered us anything of nearly equal value in 


the problems which we have to face. It 
may be that we ought to divide the doc- 
trines of the Christian Church into primary 
and secondary and be frank about it. The 
Church of Scotland has to some extent 
done this by adding a formula of subscrip- 
tion to the Westminster Confession of Faith 
and asserting liberty of interpretation in 
matters that do not enter the substance of 
the faith; but what these matters are, 
which though Christian doctrines do not 
enter into the substance of the Faith, no 
General Assembly has ever said. May the 
time not have come for this to be done? 
The Church of England, in one of its Com- 
missions, has done something along this 
line for the guidance of members of that 
Church; but at present in the Church of 
Scotland, people are more or less allowed 
to make their own division into what is 
primary and what is secondary or tc abide 
in a state partly of ignorance, partly of 
confusion. 


B. Recent utterances, chiefly on the 
wireless in regard to the war, have made 
me realize the need of a new endeavor to 
found ethics on religion. Several speakers 
have recently set out to prove that this war 
is a moral war. When they said that, they 
gave the impression that they believed 
nothing more need be said, and they spoke 
of the necessity of truthfulness and ad- 
herence to one’s word of honor as the 
cement of our social and international life. 
In a number of the ‘Christian News Letter’ 
Dr. Oldham uses the same phrase; but nei- 
their Dr. Oldham nor the speakers on the 
wireless gave any reasons why truthfulness 
and honor must be the cement of our life. 
They are only the cement of life because 


God has founded His universe of man on 
Truth, Himself being the God of truth; 
and as soon as anyone asks why these things 
are the cement the answer must be either 
because that is the way men have found 
out by experience to be true (witness the 
phrase, ‘Honesty is the best policy’, but that 
is not the whole truth) or because that is 
the decree of the Almighty. If the answer 
is simply the former, then it is a matter of 
human arrangement and Hitler would be 
quite justified in saying that he refused to 
acknowledge that truth and honor are the 
cement of civil and international life. He 
would add that the will of the German 
people is going to be the cement in the fu- 
ture, and that life will hang together if all 
men are willing to obey the will of the Ger- 
mans—which is quite a possible answer, 
unless there is recognition full and thor- 
ough that ethical principles are born of 
religious values; and this is not sufficiently 
taught or sufficiently understood of the 
common people. 


C. The Christian doctrine of man is cru- 
cial, and has been made crucial in the pro- 
vidence of God by the war which we are 
now waging. Hitler claims that his victory 
will determine the supremacy of Germany 
for a thousand years—God forbid! But it 
is certain that what is being fought for to- 
day in the last resort is the soul of man; 
and the outcome will settle for long whe- 
ther man is to be the slave of a godless 
State, an industrial cog, an economic unit, 
or to have the chance of becoming a self- 
respecting,—because God-respecting,—be- 
ing, living and working in the liberty with 
which God endowed him and which He 
regulated in Christ Jesus. Only the recog- 
nition of this crucial truth will avail to en- 
able us to carry on through sacrifice to 
victory and beyond; and this truth will not 
be taught if it is not taught by the Church. 
Statesmen, politicians, trade union leaders, 
and a thousand others will go so far along 


this road; they will speak of human rights 
and liberties; they will demand improved 
conditions and better wages; they will draw 
noble pictures of a better world for men 
and women to live in; but only the Church 
will put these boons on their permanent 
foundation and teach that all such things 
can be gained and yet avail nothing if the 
soul be lost. How often do we hear some 
speaker on such subjects approach the very 
gist of the problem and show that he real- 
izes the spiritual foundations of our daily 
life, and then shy off with some inane re- 
mark that he is not preaching, or does not 
want to preach, or begs to be excused if he 
is preaching—as if preaching were an in- 
firmity or a folly; it’s courage such men 
need—courage to be obedient to their 
vision granted to them. Where they fail, 
the Church must endeavor to succeed, and 
bring to bear on the mind and soul of the 
people the Christian conception of man 
without which even military success will 
tarry and will not be fully used when it 
comes. 


The vital place of this doctrine will be 
seen in the necessity for winning the peace, 
as serious a project as winning the war. 
When the armed forces have presented us 
with military triumph, then will arrive an 
opportunity of unparalleled magnitude, 
which will call for spiritual effort such as 
no other occasion in history had demanded. 
We shall be faced with a ruined Europe, 
ruined in its man-power, its treasure, its 
cities, its trade, its financial and industrial 
and economic institutions, and we Amer- 
icans and British on whom will fall the 
main burden of restoration, will also be 
ruined in our material possessions. No more 
cleverness will bring order again unless to 
it be added spiritual insight into man’s true 
needs and nature; financial and industrial 
planning there must be, and economic re- 
organization, but these will fail in the end 
unless there be frank recognition that man 
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is the child of God and does not live by 
bread only; some new federation of the 
nations there must be, but that will go the 
way of the League of Nations if spiritual 
values are not emphasized and conserved. 
In short, only the spiritual possessions of 
the Christian Church can build up the 
waste places of Europe; and among these, 
the Church’s view of man is primary and 
nothing else will avail if Europe is to avoid 
an age of darkness, even after military vic- 
tory has been secured. 

This further, to stress the importance of 
the Christian doctrine of man’s place and 
dignity in the universe. 

On it will depend our ability to see the 
problems of man in their true nature, and 
our willingness to face up to their solution 
with all the sacrifices involved—the prob- 
lems of unemployment, a just wage, hous- 
ing, the standard of living, and poverty and 
starvation, in a universe bursting with 
God’s bounty. And it will be seen at once 
that the treatment of the Jews and of im- 
mature peoples comes under this umbrella- 
doctrine of man’s place in the Christian 
conception of things. Outside of it, I do not 
believe any lasting solution to be possible, 
but only a series of accommodations dic- 
tated by expedience and leading to recur- 
rent frictions which may end in clashes 
and even ir wars. The Church’s duty here 
is strenuous; but it is clear. 


III 


I have said enough to show the serious 
nature of the future, in which the Church 
will have to take its God-determined place. 
It is a future which is. already upon us. If 
the Church were in the main a human in- 
stitution, I would despair; but I take cour- 
age in two consequences of the fact that 
the Church is divine, the Creation of God 
for human welfare. 

A. The Church is One and Universal; 
its fitting name is Una Sancta. In spite 


of the differences between the various 
Churches and the numerous denomina- 
tions, the Churches have many deep things 
in common. Above all, they have this given 
unity; they all belong. whether they realize 
it or not, to the One Body of Christ. This is 
the truth about the Church which has been 
seen most clearly since the last war, and 
the implications of which the Churches 
have been working out, how slowly and 
even unwillingly we must recognize to our 
shame. But the truth of our unity, not our 
federation, but our essential one-ness, is be- 
ing thrust upon us by the very events 
among which we move; and strength will 
come from every additional recognition of 
it. The ecumenical movement expresses in 
our day and circumstances a basal fact of 
the Church, that God created it ONE and 
demands that whatever differences we may 
find it possible to tolerate in lesser concerns, 
the ONE-NESS of the Church must be in- 
creasingly recognized and achieved. 


B. The second truth which gives cour- 
age is this— 

If the Church is, as we believe, the Body 
of Christ, the Body inhabited by Christ’s 
Spirit, then I can trust Christ to guide and 
equip His Church for a future which He 
knows and can meet. We cannot conceive 
Him leaving His Church to its own de- 
vices and wisdom; and even when we may 
not be aware of it, He is guiding His 
Church, by suggestions, promptings of hu- 
man inspirations, visions. He prepares His 
Church for unknown experiences and 
events. It is ours to be ready to accept-His 
guidance even when we do not understand 
all His meaning and to be willing to move 
along the lines He indicates. Here is the 
sort of thing I mean—who could have 
imagined that the promptings which came 
to John Wesley, obeyed by him and put 
into action, would have been the source of 
the nation’s life for 100 years at least? 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Gospel Is Good News 
Philip H. Phenix 


In recent years there has been a strong 
criticism of perfectionist and moralistic 
theologies, and a renewed understanding 
of the seriousness of sin, with its conse- 
quences for ethical action. The empty va- 
riety of liberalism against which it has 
been aimed has evoked this protest against 
an all too superficial attitude towards life 
and its complexities. Commonly the King- 
dom of God has been preached as a simple 
historical possibility. The notion that pro- 
gress is inevitable has been widely assumed. 
The failure to see that human nature is 
radically corrupted by sin has been prev- 
alent. The erroneous preaching of the Gos- 
pel as a new commandment of love has 
generally robbed the Church of its rightful 
message. Against these false emphases the 
criticism of neo-Reformation theology has 
been timely. 

And yet there is evidence that in this re- 
action certain aspects of the whole truth 
are being seriously neglected. The result 
can only be the detriment of the Church 
and the decline of her faith. The new 
theology has stressed the darkness and the 
tragedy of life. That is only one side. There 
is also light and victory. We have needed 
to face the fact of death, but only that we 
might lay hold on the assurance of life that 
conquers death. We have lacked an appre- 
ciation of sin, but we have also needed the 
full gospel of salvation. 

No great insight is needed to discover 
that there is much evil and sin in the world. 
Perhaps a more accurate analysis of the 
sources of these things is necessary. But 
that is not the most urgent necessity. In the 
face of obvious darkness, people are look- 
ing to Christian faith for light. In the midst 


of unrelieved despair, they are seeking 
something upon which to fix their hopes. 
To support a life of labor with tears they 
are asking for a source of joy. Encumbered 
by only too apparent a load of sin and fail- 
ure, they are in search of a new life of 
righteousness and of positive transforma- 
tion. Unless the faith of the Church can 
supply these needs, she has no Gospel to 
proclaim. 

Consider the general problem of Chris- 
tian ethical action. How does the neo-Re- 
former deal with it? First he tells us that in 
ethical activity it is not possible to choose 
between pure white and jet black—that 
we must discriminate between various 
shades of gray. No action is free of sin, 
because its motivation is always corrupted 
by the particular perspective and self-in- 
terest of the actor. Therefore, we must 
choose between relative goods and bads. 
We shall inevitably be involved in sin, 
whatever we do, by our very nature, and 
by the very character of the society in 
which we must live and act. If we at- 
tempt to escape a particular sin, we 
shall only find ourselves implicated in 
another, perhaps more serious one, or we 
shall have to remove ourselves from society 
altogether, an act which itself is a sin of 
irresponsibility. Are we then left, we may 
ask, without any guidance or standard of 
judgment, and do we have no release from 
the power of this ever-present sin? What, 
we inquire, is the relevance of our Chris- 
tian faith? The neo-Reformer is clear in 
his answers. The standard of judgment, to 
which every ethical motive is subject, is 
the absolute Law of Love. By this ultimate 
standard we are able to know in how far 


we have fallen short of the perfection of 
God, and we have a guide to the relative 
perfections involved in different avenues of 
conduct. And as to our inevitable involve- 
ment in sin, that is cared for by the grace 
of God, who, if we have faith in Him 
through Christ, will continually justify us 
by not counting against us the guilt of our 
inescapable transgressions. 

Unfortunately, that is often where the 
story ends. But when it does, has the Gospel 
really been preached? Are we to stop with 
the assertion of our sin and the acknowl- 
edgment of God’s forgiveness? To do so 
seems to miss an absolutely essential part of 
the Gospel without which it is no Gospel 
at all. Is the Good News only the promise 
of forgiveness? Is it not something beyond 
that? Surely it is. For the Good News is 
that in Christ the believer is a new crea- 
ture, that the old things are passed away 
and that all things are become new. In 
Christ the Christian no longer lives under 
the domination of sin, but is freed from 
sin and death and lives henceforth a new 
life unto God. There is a positive transfor- 
mation, resulting from a change of heart 
which inevitably produces a change of life 
and conduct. 


Thus the general problem of Christian 
ethics involves not only the justification of 
the sinner, but the sanctification of the be- 
liever. Genuine ethical realization becomes 
possible to the Christian. Faith in Christ 
makes a difference in specific ethical ac- 
tion. He who is forgiven will by his very 
nature proceed to do the work of God. 
This does not mean that the Christian is 
entirely free of sin. He still must battle 
against the powers of Satan, and sometimes 
he will lose out. Then, as always, he is in 
need of God’s forgiveness. But these defeats 
do not take away the reality of the victor- 
ies, and the fruit of Christian faith is not 
only that sin and death are ultimately over- 
come, or overcome “in principle,” but that 


life here and now is purified, beautified, 
and enlarged. 


Another way of putting the matter is to 
say that Christianity is a religion of the 
Spirit. An essential part of Christian faith 
is that God as Spirit enters into and acts 
upon human life, which will thereby nec- 
essarily be transformed. Without the asur- 
ance of the Holy Spirit there is no Chris- 
tian faith. Were it not for Pentecost, there 
would be no Christian Church. Any teach- 
ing that stops with the Gospel of forgive- 
ness possesses a truncated conception of the 
Spirit. Such teaching does not completely 
neglect the Spirit, for without Him justifi- 
cation and the assurance of forgiveness are 
impossible, and only through Him are re- 
pentance and a saving faith in Christ con- 
ceivable. But this raises the question whe- 
ther the partial doctrine of the Spirit is a 
true doctrine at all, since the Spirit does 
not operate in a divisible fashion, but by 
the transformation of the individual as a 
whole. Either we have a teaching which 
takes account of the full work of the Spirit 
in granting assurance of forgiveness and 
newness of life, or we have no true Chris- 
tian teaching. To deny the transforming 
power of the Spirit is to deny Him alto- 
gether, and thus to abolish God’s forgive- 
ness and mercy also. 

It must be recognized that when atten- 
tion is fixed on the Spirit and His fruits, 
there arises the danger of dependence on 
works, to the detriment of faith. If we de- 
mand that every justified Christian shall 
also show forth clear evidence of righteous 
works, we fall into the temptation of rest- 
ing our salvation upon those fruits them- 
selves, rather than upon the Spirit which 
gave them forth. This is the constant peril 
of moralism, against which the doctrine of 
salvation by faith alone, irrespective of all 
works, is set in determined opposition. 
Whenever the Spirit is tested by objective 
standards, this moralistic peril befalls reli- 


gion. There is only one proper test for the 
Spirit, and that is the Spirit Himself. Hence 
all ordinary human judging is precluded. 
No judgment is just except it be by the 
Spirit, and then the judgment is not of our- 
selves, but of God. It is only in this fashion 
that moralism and pharisaism may be 
avoided. But in avoiding them we do not 
eliminate the Spirit; rather we confirm the 
necessity of His presence and operation. 
Thus we should oppose to a degenerate 
doctrine of the Spirit, not the pseudo- 
spiritual doctrine of justification only, but 
a full-bodied affirmation of the Spirit. 


From a somewhat different perspective, 
we can throw light on this same problem, 
by considering the relationship which ex- 
ists between Law, Gospel and ‘Spirit. In 
the Kingdom of God, there is in a sense no 
conflict or contradiction between these 
three. The Gospel is fully realized and 
through the presence of the Spirit the Law 
is completely fulfilled. But this ideal state 
is never entirely realized. Nevertheless, 
when through the Gospel the Spirit has 
come, the absolute commands of the Law 
are capable of relatively complete fulfil- 
ment. When, on the other hand, the Spirit 
disappears or is greatly weakened, the form 
of Law-fulfilment may remain, while in 
actuality the Law is transgressed, since the 
obedience is at best an external one. Thus 
arises a legalism which is devoid of the true 
love of God. But there is another process 
which may also occur when the Spirit dis- 
appears. The form of righteousness—the 
Law—may be rejected, and a pseudo-Gos- 
pel of justification for sinners who remain 
so may appear. The result is an arid ortho- 
doxy, coupled with an antinomian attitude 
towards moral conduct. 

We may express the alternative results 
of a famine of Spirit in this way: First, the 
forms of morality may be maintained, as 
for example by the creation of a segregated 
class of holy men (monasticism), by the 
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confession of a state of perfection not actu- 
ally attained (pharisaism), or by the bifur- 
cated existence in which Sunday’s piety has 
no bearing on Monday’s business (average 
religion, e.g., much of American Christian- 
ity). Or second, the split between sacred 
and secular may be denied, a pessimistic 
attitude may be adopted as to the power of 
Christianity to transform life, the Gospel 
may be narrowed down solely to the mes- 
sage of God’s forgiveness of sinners, and a 
thoroughly conservative attitude may be 
assumed respecting the necessity of com- 
promise with things as they are. 

These two tendencies are in perpetual 
conflict with one another. Pseudo-Gospel 
repudiates Law and vice versa. It would 
be better if each would cease its quarrel 
with the other and look to the common 
need of both for the coming of the Spirit. 
Actually both Law and pseudo-Gospel may 
prepare for Him. ‘That the Law is the 
Schoolmaster does not mean that he teaches 
only by hard rule and the rod of punish- 
ment. The Law may be the instrument of 
hope in Christ. It may provide moral 
frameworks and ideals of life, into which 
the Spirit of life may be breathed. In this 
sense moralism and legalism may be valu- 
able preparation for faith. The law may 
serve as the promise of what is possible 
through the Spirit. It may be a source of 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
which may hasten their satisfaction by the 
coming of the Spirit. 

Our Good News is that in Christ God 
saves sinners, and that He does so by re- 
fashioning them into new beings, in whom 
His Spirit rules. As such, the deeds of the 
flesh are left behind, and they lead new 
lives. The Christian message is thus one of 
joy and hope, and of confident expecta- 
tion that the specific sins and evils of this 
life may be overcome through the power of 
God’s Spirit dwelling in us. This is Good 
News for our day. 


Reconstructing Christian Nurture 


E. G. Homrighausen 


I 


The time has come when the term “re- 
ligious education” must be changed to 
“Christian education,” “Christian nur- 
ture,” or be qualified by the word “Chris- 
tian.” Regardless of what we think of 
neo-orthodoxy, or Barth, or Bushnell, or 
George Coe, or Shelton Smith, we are 
Christians. “Religious education” cannot 
escape the Christian and human situation. 
Christian nurture is the peculiar task of the 
Christian movement, which has a unique 
ethos of its own from which it speaks to 
the world. Since the Christian faith orig- 
inates in the loving self-revelation of God 
to and for men, it is compelled by its very 
nature and its Christian experience of re- 
demption, to be seriously concerned about 
passing on this precious life-treasure to the 
oncoming generations. A divine necessity is 
laid upon the whole Christian household 
to initiate those of the oncoming genera- 
tion,—which do not inherit the faith bio- 
logically,—into this historical heritage, so 
as to make them creative members of it. 
No static and stereotype education can be 
tolerated here. 


II 


There is no disagreement between 
Christian evangelism and nurture. Evan- 
gelism is the winning of persons to alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ as Lord. It is di- 
rected toward the non-Christian. It seeks 
to bring him to an initial decision. This 
function of the Church is exercised espe- 
cially in mission fields, and in areas of the 
so-called Christian world where men pos- 
sess the form of Christianity but do not 


know its essence. To be sure, all Christian 
work must be carried on in the spirit of 
evangelism, even though it does not have 
for its immediate purpose the winning of 
men to a decision. Christian nurture is 
based upon the evangelistic motive, and the 
Kerygma of the Christian faith. 


The difficulty in this matter has been 
due to two conflicting theories of the 
Church, one of which is held by those 
churches which practice adult affusion or 
immersion and the other by those who 
practise infant baptism. In the former, the 
emphasis lies upon the critical experience 
of conversion. Here Christian nurture fol- 
lows conversion and becomes part of the 
sanctification process. In those particular 
churches in which conversion is most pre- 
dominant, the spirit of revival often takes 
the place of nurture. It is then that the 
difficulty between nurture and evangelism 
is felt. 


However, in those churches where in- 
fant baptism is practised, the Christian life 
begins at birth (or before), in the life of 
a child born to believing parents within the 
covenant community of God. In such 
churches, there is, properly speaking, no 
evangelism of children with a view to con- 
version. The child of believing parents is 
admittedly Christian and must be nurtured 
in his rightful heritage. His training will of 
necessity be done with an evangelistic spirit. 
but never in the spirit of strict regimenta- 
tion and conditioning, nor in the hope of 
regenerating him in adolescence. He must 
not be robbed of his freedom by the one, 
nor regarded as non-Christian by the other 
emphasis. ‘The home and the Church will 


cooperate in initiating this growing Chris- 
tian into an ever increasing understanding, 
appreciation, appropriation and practice of 
his faith. 

Will such a child be evangelized? Not 
if by evangelism you intend to start him 
in the Christian life. The grace of God 
which is recognized as operative by bap- 
tism must not be ignored or despised. The 
growing person may be constantly led to 
keep alive the orientation of the ego to- 
wards God in Christ. 

The growing child may be led to make 
free responses to Jesus at a very early age. 
Such responses are childish forms of re- 
pentance and faith. He is constantly con- 
fronted with Christian attitudes, atmo- 
sphere, and behavior in the Christian home 
and Church. The parents attend Church, 
they have attitudes and practices regarding 
the Bible and prayer, they stand for the 
child’s first contacts with God. The family 
is more important than the Church, for it 
is God’s laboratory through which He seeks 
to teach the first lessons about Himself. 
These cannot be taught by any other or- 
ganism; and if they are not taught, or bad- 
ly taught, or taught in an atmosphere of 
inconsistency, the child will hardly know 
these things. 

Such a growing child will be given a 
nurture in harmony with his increasing 
capacities. Upon reaching the age when 
the intellect and the emotions blossom forth 
in adolescence, his Christian nurture must 
seek to elicit the fuller response of his total 
capacities to the Christian appeal. Thus 
men grow in the Christian life, so long as 
the tension between their potentiality 
(grace) and their actuality (sin) is kept 
alive. This condition which is created by 
God’s appealing grace and man’s deficient 
need is the sine qua non of faith and 
growth. Without it, men become secular 
and self-satisfied, whether they are liberal 
or conservative. 
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It is my firm conviction that Protestan- 
tism has erred in regarding Christian nur- 
ture largely from the point of view of im- 
parting theological concepts. This is not 
the way life meets reality in childhood, nor 
is it the way in which God reveals Himself 
in history. Besides, if we wait until we can 
talk to the growing life in terms of con- 
cepts we will have lost valuable time, 
treated the individual as though he were 
an isolated being and denied the corporate 
nature of the Christian faith and life. 


III 

Christian nurture does not make persons 
Christians; only God through His Word, 
Community, and Spirit is able to accom- 
plish this end. Christian nurture, for 
churches practicing infant baptism is the 
deliberate employment of legitimate activ- 
ities in order to bring the growing but per- 
verted and falsely-centered ego into an ever 
maturing and all pervading harmony and 
unity with God’s will and purpose in Christ, 
and to keep it so orientated that it will 
become what God in creation intends it to 
be. The ego, to be sure, does not live alone; 
it lives with other egos. Christian nurture 
is a community ego-orienting process 
which aims to set up conditions whereby 
God may bring about the blessed commu- 
nity. Such orientation comes through re- 
pentance and faith; the former implying 
a turning away from conditions which pre- 
vent fellowship with God and others, and 
the latter a turning towards God’s will 
and grace in total assent. This creates hu- 
man and divine unity. 


IV 
In the business of Christian education, 
the Word of God is central. This Word is 
not merely so much literature, static proof 
texts, or curriculum material. Liberalism 
has rightly emancipated us from a literal 
biblicism. But the Word is contained 


within the Bible, and is confronted when 
the Bible is taught by believing, praying 
and evangelistic teachers in the community 
of faith, or read in faith. The Bible con- 
sists of personalities, historic events and in- 
cidents which mediate the Lordship of 
God in dealing with human beings. This 
Word is fully incarnate in Jesus Christ, 
who is the divine truth, way and life for 
man in human action. This Word has come 
to men. It is meant to reach life in its 
deepest motives and transform the human 
ego so that it becomes oriented towards 
God. The Bible is not merely the literature 
of a race, a series of human experiences 
which provide us techniques for arriving 
at a satisfactory conclusion to our quest 
for God, or a batch of data to tell us about 
historical events. The Bible is a cross-sec- 
tion of history, in the stream of which we 
live, upon and in which God worked in an 
especial way to provide humanity with a 
normative judgment about life and the 
unique love for its redemption. The Word 
of God is redemptive, but God’s redemp- 
tive work is written in history and not in 
divine esperanto, nor in an abstract trans- 
cendental code. This is what gives the 
Bible its unique power; its power to lead 
us to God and to bring God to us. It is 
God’s Word. 


For this reason the Bible must be taught, 
made to live, and be “opened” up in such 
a way that it has a chance to let God reach 
the pupil’s heart. We must not handle it 
deceitfully; we must not control it, and we 
must know it first for ourselves as the 
Word. 

This Word was and is the only reason 
for the existence of the Christian faith. 
There is no way to the Christian experi- 
ence of God, of self, of history, of com- 
munity, except through this Word. In fact, 
there is no way to know God as Father ex- 
cept through the Christ in Whom the 
revelation process of God centers. All 


creeds, Christian experience, Church life 
and work, must issue from this Word and 
be corrected and sustained by it. 


Vv 


The local Church is ultimately the 
teacher of this Christian faith. Individuals 
and Boards may provide plans and pro- 
grams for the promotion of the faith. But 
eventually it is the local pastor, official 
board, staff of leaders, and teachers, and 
parents who must do this work. There is 
no other institution designated of God to 
do it but the Church, which is the “body 
of Christ.” 


The Church is not an annex to the 
faith; it is an integral part of it. There is 
no disembodied or isolated individual 
Christianity. Christian education is Church 
education. But the Church must be thought 
of as a divine-human community of 
thought, love fellowship, worship, service 
and mission. It is a real community, a 
nurturing school with a divine origin, 
meaning and destiny. It represents a cross- 
section of human life in which God is taken 
seriously. 

The foundation of Christian nurture is 
the home. The first task of any Church is 
to secure this foundational unit. This is 
done through preparing youth for Christian 
marriage and young parents for Christian 
parenthood. The next task of the Church 
is the selection and training of consecrated 
and competent leaders who shall direct the 
organizational life of the Church in a 
united way. Christian unity must begin in 
the local Church, with its usual hodge- 
podge of organizations, many of which are 
autonomous, unrelated, unnecessary, and 
others of which have no God-centered 
Christian purpose. Long-time plans must be 
adopted by local Churches with a view 
to educating and re-educating Christian 
leadership toward commitment to definite- 
ly Christian purposes. The whole nature 
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and task of Christianity needs serious, pray- 
erful and purposeful restudy in every local 
Church. 

The course of study and procedure for 
every Church activity, from the Christian 
home to adult Bible classes, needs revamp- 
ing with a view to coordination, simplifica- 
tion and continuity, which will provide 
every initiate into the Christian community 
with a clear, whole, vital, and progressive 
view of his heritage. The center of this 
process will of necessity be the school, or 
schools, for the children from infancy on 
through the intermediate department. The 
climax of this period will be reached when 
the minister conducts his communicants’ 
class with a view to preparing to enter into 
full membership in the Christian com- 
munity and partake of the Communion 
which is the heart of Christian worship. 
This is his golden opportunity, as the of- 
ficially trained teacher of the local Church. 
A faithful pastor, who knows his sheep by 
this intimate method of pastoral nurture, 
will have a strong Church in five to ten 
years. And this the pastor must do, for the 
sake of youth and the Church he serves, 
regardless as to whether he stays for long 
in his present parish or not! 

After children have been thus trained 
with a view to finding their places in the 
house of God during the hour of worship, 
there may be group-classes for further 
study on every implication of the faith 
given as electives and taught by competent 
leaders for limited periods of time. It is 
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wrong to treat the act of joining Church as 
a simple incident or aside in the Sunday 
School life of the growing person. Such 
procedure does not do justice to this im- 
portant decision in life, nor does it re- 
cognize the centrality of the ongoing tradi- 
tion of Christianity in the ministry, worship 
and sacraments. Public schools do not keep 
children in the grades, or high school, or 
college all their lives! Let us recognize the 
youth who has assumed adult responsibil- 
ities as a member of the Christian com- 
munity! 

Last, but not least, Christian nurture is 
a duty! There is no eclat about this task. 
Knowledge and experience is the founda- 
tion of all religion. The Church fails unless 
it does this work. This is a sober enterprise, 
and those who would go about it with 
campaigns of oratory and revivals will reap 
just what they sow. The work of the Holy 
Spirit does not work without human 
means. The Church must ever be on the 
job, for the business of making and keep- 
ing persons Christian is a perennial one. 
There can be no harvest where there is no 
sowing, and no abundant reaping where 
men sow sparingly and haphazardly. The 
secret of the Christian Church’s strength 
and growth is in faithful nurture according 
to God’s conditions. And the man who is 
finally responsible for leading in this task, 
and for awakening his fellow workers to 
it, is the pastor of the local Church! 
Where there is a will, a way and ways will 
be found to do the work. 


Calvinistic Philosophy and Theology 


William Young 


The expression “Calvinistic Philosophy” 
has a strange sound. Calvinistic Theology 
is familiar. It may be misunderstood or 
despised or hated. Yet it is a fact in the his- 
tory of thought which may not be ignored. 
Calvinistic Philosophy, on the contrary, oc- 
cupies no such position. Did not Calvin 
devote himself to the construction of a 
theology built entirely on the Scripture 
without the admixture of human specula- 
tion? Did not Calvin’s followers, in so far 
as they employed philosophy in their theo- 
logical work, borrow from the current phi- 
losophies, whether they be forms of Schol- 
asticism, Cartesianism, or Common-Sense 
Realism? Where did Calvinism in the 
course of its history produce a philosophy 
that was truly and properly its own? 

But the strangeness of the notion of Cal- 
vinistic Philosophy has a deeper ground 
than the absence of such a phenomenon in 
the past history of Calvinistic thought. Is 
not the absence of this phenomenon due to 
its inherent impossibility? Is not Calvinistic 
Theology of such a character as to render 
Calvinistic Philosophy a contradiction in 
terms? In the first place, does not Calvin- 
istic Theology render any philosophy un- 
necessary? When we have the pure Word 
of God which gives us an adequate view 
of God, man, and the world, what further 
need have we of human speculation? More- 
over, does not the doctrine of the corrup- 
tion of the reason of fallen man render 
impossible a rational understanding of the 
universe? Even if a Calvinistic Philosophy 
were attempted, would it really be any- 
thing other than a Calvinistic Theology in 
disguise? These are the historical and sys- 
tematic objections to the notion of Cal- 
vinistic Philosophy. 
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The historical objection is the easier to 
answer, for there exists a Calvinistic Phi- 
losophy, or at least a system claiming to 
be such. It is the work largely of Dr. H. 
Dooyeweerd, Prof. of Jurisprudence in the 
Free Calvinistic University of Amsterdam 
in the Netherlands, and Dr. D. H. Th. 
Vollenhoven, Prof. of Philosophy in the 
same institution. Dooyeweerd has written 
a great three volume systematic work en- 
titled “The Philosophy of the Idea of Law” 
(1935-36). Vollenhoven is the author of 
two works on “Calvinism and the Refor- 
mation of Philosophy” and “The Necessity 
of a Christian Logic.” These two men, to- 
gether with Dr. J. Bohatec of Vienna, Dr. 
H. G. Stoker of South Africa, and Dr. C. 
Van Til, Professor of Apologetics in West- 
minster Theological Seminary, Philadel- 
phia, undertook in 1936 the publication of 
a quarterly, Philosophia Reformata, as the 
organ of “The Society for Calvinistic Phi- 
losophy.” 

The rise of a Calvinistic Philosophy in 
our generation grows out of the work of 
Dr. Abraham Kuyper and his fellow la- 
borers. The great revival of Calvinistic 
theology and life in the Netherlands toward 
the close of the 19th century owes much 
to Kuyper’s rediscovery, or perhaps rather 
recovering, of the cardinal principle of the 
sovereignty of God. For Kuyper this prin- 
ciple was not merely the formative prin- 
ciple of the system of Reformed Dog- 
matics. It was the controlling principle of 
an all-embracing system of the world and 
life. Not only was it the principle to direct 
the theoretical interpretation of the spheres 
of human existence, but also a demand to 
be realized in every sphere, in the family, 
society, arid the state as well as in the indi- 
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vidual and the church. Kuyper once as- 
serted; “There is no spot in all the territory 
of our human life, with respect to which 
the Christ, who is Sovereign of all, does not 
cry, ‘Mine’.” If this be the all-controlling 
motif of Christian thought and action, to 
claim every sphere of intellectual and prac- 
tical activity for Christ, sooner or later the 
question must be raised with respect to phi- 
losophy: “May we press the claims of our 
Sovereign also in philosophy, and if so, how 
may this be done?” 


The Philosophy of the Idea of Law ad- 
dresses itself to this question. In the first 
place, it refuses to abandon the field of 
philosophy to the non-Christian camp. The 
proper character of philosophy, according 
to Prof. Dooyeweerd, is “theoretical 
thought directed to the totality of the 
meaning of our cosmos.” In its theoretical 
character, philosophy is one with the spe- 
cial sciences as contrasted with naive ex- 
perience. It differs from the special sciences 
in as much as it does not restrict itself to a 
limited sphere of reality, but aims rather 
at a view of the totality of created reality. 
Such a discipline is required by the special 
sciences which, by virtue of their restric- 
tion to a special sphere, are incapable of 
justifying their own foundations. This is 
true with respect to theology no less than 
mathematics, biology, history, or jurispru- 
dence. If theology itself is to be clear as to 
its own foundations, it requires philosophy, 
which alone can uncover the coherence be- 
tween theology and the other departments 
of human inquiry. If philosophy is aban- 
doned, the position of theology in the or- 
ganism of science becomes uncertain. 


In the second place, the Philosophy of 
the Idea of Law refuses to adopt any form 
of non-Christian philosophy and then to 
attempt the hopeless task of adjusting that 
philosophy to Christian theology. The clas- 
sic illustration of such an effort is Mediae- 


val Scholasticism. In contrast to the synthe- 
sis-motif of Scholasticism which sought to 
unite Greek philosophy and Christian the- 
ology, the philosophy of the Idea of Law 
stresses the antithesis-motif of the Reforma- 
tion, which comes to expression in the doc- 
trines of total depravity and regeneration. 
As there are two classes of people, believ- 
ers and unbelievers, so there is what Kuy- 
per spoke of as two kinds of science, and 
thus also two kinds of philosophy, believ- 
ing and unbelieving. What must be parti- 
cularly noted is that Christian and non- 
Christian thought differ not only in their 
conclusions but even in their starting point 
and method. To the question of the start- 
ing point of philosophical thought we must 
now direct our attention. 


Philosophy, we have seen, is directed to 
the totality of the meaning of the cosmos. 
But it is only possible for me in my philos- 
ophical thinking to have the idea of total- 
ity of meaning, if I in my selfhood par- 
ticipate in this totality. Hence in order to 
gain an actual view of the totality of mean- 
ing, I must have a standpoint which trans- 
cends the particularity of meaning of each 
of the special aspects of the cosmos. This 
firm point on which the philosopher must 
stand to form the idea of the totality of 
meaning, Dooyeweerd calls the Archime- 
dean point of philosophy. He states three 
requirements which the Archimedean point 
must fulfill: “First, it may not be sepa- 
rated from our own subjective selfhood, for 
it is this selfhood which is actually opera- 
tive in philosophical thought, and in which 
alone we can transcend variety of meaning. 
Second, it may not be separated from law, 
for without law the subject sinks away into 
chaos or rather into nothing, since it is 
determined and limited only by law. Third, 
it must transcend all variety of meaning 
and be found in the totality of the mean- 
ing of the cosmos, in which our selfhood 
must have part, if it should, when thinking 
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philosophically, have an idea of this total- 
ity.” 

The predominant standpoint in the his- 
tory of philosophy is that which maintains 
the self-sufficiency of philosophical thought 
over against all divine revelation. This 
standpoint should grant the necessity of an 
Archimedean point, whether it be found in 
the cogito of Descartes, in the transcenden- 
tal subject of Kant, or in the vivo of Dil- 
they. What is common to these and to all 
other forms of the predominant standpoint 
which Dooyeweerd terms the “Standpoint 
of Immanence,” is that they seek their 
Archimedean point within the immanent 
boundaries of the functions of conscious- 
ness. Not only the modern subjectivist con- 
ceptions are included in the standpoint of 
immanence, but also the classical meta- 
physical hypostatization of the human rea- 
son as divine, as noesis noeseos or the intel- 
lectus archetypus. Thus the term “imma- 
manence-philosophy” is used in the broad- 
est possible sense, as referring to all philos- 
ophy which seeks its Archimedean point as 
immanent in philosophical thought itself. 


The determination of the Archimedean 
point is not the work of theoretical thought, 
not even of a transcendental subject of 
thought; it is an act of the entire ego, 
which transcends thought. Moreover, it is 
a religious act, for it involves the choice of 
a position with respect to the Origin of the 
meaning of the cosmos. On the imma- 
nence-standpoint the ego exalts itself in 
some way or other to the arche of the cos- 
mos. This arche is the Origin beyond which 
nothing meaningful may be asked. This 
choice of a position which transcends phi- 
losophical thought is the first concentration 
of philosophical thought in a unity of di- 
rection. The self-sufficiency of philosophi- 
cal thought, even with the qualification “in 
its own field,” is thus from the Christian 
standpoint an idolatrous absolutizing of the 
human reason. 


In view of the standpoint of imma- 
nence, we may now appreciate the radical 
significance of the Christian religion for 
philosophy. Christianity has uncovered the 
religious root of human existence, and 
thereby attacked the proton pseudos of the 
immanence-philosophy. Dooyeweerd finds 
in two texts of Scripture the keynote of the 
radical transformation which Christianity 
demands in philosophy. “Out of the heart 
are the issues of life” and “God has placed 
eternity in the heart of man.” By the heart 
of man is understood, not the intellect, nor 
the affections, nor any other special func- 
tion of human nature, but the transcendent 
point of concentration in our existence in 
which all temporal functions of meaning 
meet together. As such it is the necessary 
starting point of philosophical thought. 
And this fulness of our selfhood exists 
merely in the religious center of our crea- 
turely existence, where the direction of all 
life is determined in view of the “in full 
Truth” Absolute Origin of all things. 


It follows that there is an irréconcilable 
antithesis between the necessary religious 
a priori of the immanence-philosophy and 
that of the Christian transcendence-philo- 
sophy. One caution needs, however, to be 
observed. The divine revelation fulfilled in 
Christ, which is the religious root of our 
existence as Christians and which thus be- 
comes the root of Christian philosophical 
thought, solves no individual problem with- 
in the system of philosophy precisely be- 
cause in its religious fullness it transcends 
philosophical thought. Revelation gives di- 
rection to philosophical thought, direction 
toward the Origin which it would not 
otherwise possess, yet which it requires as 
philosophy. The Christian religion is not to 
be viewed as a Deus ex Machina penetrat- 
ing into philosophical thought in order to 
throw into our laps the authoritative solu- 
tions of the philosophical problems. Rather 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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William Walker Rockwell, 


Our Retiring Librarian 


Julius A. Bewer 


As long as our friends are with us we 
are glad of their presence, but on the whole 
we take them for granted. But when they 
are about to leave us, we suddenly realize 
how much they have meant to us and how 
we shall miss them. 


Dr. Rockwell came to us in 1905, a 
handsome, tall young man who easily won 
our hearts by his personal charm. He was 
highly trained, a graduate of Harvard and 
a Fellow of Andover, who had spent four 
years of graduate study in the Universities 
of Marburg and Berlin, where he special- 
ized in Church History without neglecting 
the other theological disciplines. At Mar- 
burg he had won the Licentiate in Theol- 
ogy, after passing a hard and comprehen- 
sive examination and publishing a learned 
dissertation embodying much original re- 
search. The young scholar was to be As- 
sistant Professor of Church History. He 
had taught history for a year at Andover, 
and now he was to be Dr. McGiffert’s 
younger colleague. That was a high honor 
and a tremendously difficult task, for Dr. 
McGiffert was a teacher of astonishing 
brilliance and power; as a disciple of Har- 
nack he was interested especially in the 
history of thought and doctrine, which he 
presented with marvelous clearness and 
fascination. Historical events and dates in- 
terested him less, except when he dealt with 
epoch making personalities. The new As- 
sistant Professor was to supplement and 
complement his teaching here, and to give 
to the students the much needed solid sub- 
stratum of historical facts, which was by no 
means as attractive and captivating to 


them as the other. But from the beginning 
the two men were intimate friends and har- 
monious co-workers, and remained such to 
the end. 


In his dissertation for the Licentiate in 
Theology on “Die Doppelehe des Land- 
grafen Philipp von Hessen” Professor 
Rockwell had showed vast learning, pain- 
staking scholarship, and power of histori- 
cal construction. Its preparation had given 
him, altogether unintended, the foundation 
for the other task which was to be part of 
his life work. When in 1908 the Librarian- 
ship became vacant he was appointed Act- 
ing Librarian. Here his extraordinary 
knowledge was a wonderful asset. He had 
worked in many libraries when he collected 
the sources for his dissertation, and had 
become acquainted with library methods. 
His wide reading had given him an en- 
viable knowledge of the resources of litera- 
ture in various fields of theology. 

As Acting Librarian one of his big tasks 
was to direct the moving of the books from 
700 Park Avenue to our present site in 
1910, a feat which was accomplished with 
circumspection and gratifying success. 

In 1913 Dr. H. P. Smith was appointed 
the regular Librarian, and Professor Rock- 
well could confine himself again to his 
teaching of Church History. He was an 
indefatigable student. During the summers 
he carried on his researches in Germany 
and received the Ph.D. from the University 
of Gottingen in 1914. By this time his repu- 
tation had become such that he was en- 
trusted with the preparation of a number 
of historical articles in the famous ency- 


clopedia’ “Die Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart.” In 1925 he published the 
“Liber Miraculorum Ninevensium Sancti 
Cornelli Papae.’” In 1935 the University of 
Marburg honored him with the degree of 
D. Theol. 


When the beloved Dr. H. P. Smith re- 
tired in 1925 the position of Librarian was 
given to Dr. Rockwell with the rank 
of full Professor. From now on his entire 
time belonged to the library, though he still 
gave repeatedly single courses both at 
Union and at Columbia. The library had 
grown with the years. There was now a 
large staff of assistants, whose work had 
to be directed so that the ordering, catal- 
oguing, and placing of books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals might be done with dis- 
patch and dependability. All this de- 
manded administrative ability of no mean 
order. 

How the number of publications, and 
especially how the famous McAlpin col- 
lection, the precious heritage of the library, 
has increased during his administration is 
a matter of record. Fortunately, Dr. Rock- 
well has never lost his interest in perma- 
nently valuable books even though he was 
compelled by the demands of professors 
and students to buy many publications of 
ephemeral value, which now clutter our 
shelves and really have no place in a libra- 
ry of our kind. 

During his administration the enormous 
work of re-cataloguing the library accord- 
ing to modern methods, which had been 
carried on for thirty years or more, was 
finally completed, with the result that our 
library is now the acknowledged model in 
this field, and Miss Pettee’s, our chief ca- 
taloguer’s, Classification has been eargerly 
bought by many libraries both in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

Besides his administrative task the libra- 


rian has often to deal in person with the 
users of the library. Here Dr. Rockwell 
excels. He is of the utmost helpfulness to 
everyone who comes to him for advice. He 
is always ready to place his learning, his 
time and his labor unselfishly and unstint- 
ingly at the disposal of colleague, student, 
or visitor. Always gracious and kind, with 
the charm that has been his from the be- 
ginning, he gives himself to all. I have 
never heard of anyone who appealed to 
him in vain. This is characteristic of him 
in all his dealings. As a churchman he is 
deeply interested in the church and its ac- 
tivities. The Congregational students of the 
Seminary have been his special concern, 
and again and again Mrs. Rockwell and 
he have invited them as a body to delight- 
ful dinner parties with representatives of 
the various Boards of the Congregational 
Church and the Congregational members 
of the faculty. Also people altogether un- 
known to him can count on his friendly 
helpfulness. During the World War his 
active concern and sympathy went out to 
the Armenians; after the war to the dis- 
tressed Assyrians; and in these recent 
years, among others, to the refugees, espe- 
cially the Jews who come to him. They 
have many books to offer and he is ever 
ready to buy from them for the library if 
we need them, or if not, to suggest where 
they can be sold. 


When Dr. Rockwell leaves us we shall 
miss him perhaps even more than we now 
anticipate. In the library we shall miss his 
advice, especially in the purchase of books, 
and most keenly for the McAlpin collec- 
tion, of which he knows more than anyone 
else, now that Dr. Gillett is no longer here. 
But fortunately we may look forward to 
many welcome visits from him, because he 
plans to live in our neighborhood after his 
retirement. 


A New Spirit in the Church 
George M. Houser 


The world is going through the convul- 
sions of a revolution today, and no one 
knows to what end this revolution is lead- 
ing. The church, as every other institution 
of society, is caught in the swirl of the 
present catastrophic events, and the prob- 
lem which every minister and every theo- 
logical student faces is that of trying to 
guide the church into the most creative 
channels to meet the demands of the day. 


Two things are certain no matter what 
one’s position on the present war may be. 
The first is that it would be fatal for the 
church to pursue a “follow the crowd” 
course in the face of the world situation. It 
is a tragedy to have churches here in Chi- 
cago singing that hymn of militarism, “The 
Star Spangled Banner” at the opening of 
their Sunday morning worship. It is a 
tragedy for churches to celebrate “bomber 
Sunday,” as at least one did in Chicago, 
by having the auditorium especially dec- 
orated with miniature bombers—one hang- 
ing under the picture of the Last Supper, 
one under the crucifix, and one suspended 
from the center of the sanctuary. The 
church should still stand over against the 
world, even while it is in the world and 
itself is being rocked by the concussion of 
each bursting shell. 

The second certainty during these times 
is that there must be a renewal of the spirit 
within the church, and that this reawak- 
ened spirit will have to find new forms with 
which to express itself. It is the renewing 
of this spirit and the creation of its accom- 
panying forms which constitutes the pri- 
mary problem for those of us who are the 
coming church generation. The very truth 
of our religion is to be found in that qual- 
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ity within it which makes for the constant 
renewing of the spirit of Christ, a spirit 
which demands new forms of expression 
from age to age. This was what Jesus was 
talking about when he said: “No man put- 
teth new wine into old wine bottles; else the 
new wine will burst the bottles, and be 
spilled, and the bottles shall perish. But 
new wine must be put into new bottles. . ..” 

The spirit which must be injected into 
the church today is threefold: it must be 
one of a renewed and deepened faith in 
God; it must be one of a renewed and 
deepened fellowship with others in the 
Christian faith who are struggling for the 
conversion of the world; it must be one of 
a renewed and deepened part in the social 
struggle of the day looking for a more crea- 
tive solution to our struggles than that of 
violence. But this spirit must be concre- 
tized into forms and to me this means that 
at least five main emphases must come into 
being. The first emphasis must be that up- 
on the creation of small, spiritually disci- 
plined groups within the church. Sunday 
morning worship in most churches becomes 
an almost completely individualistic expe- 
rience for the worshippers. It serves nei- 
ther to instill within the average worship- 
per a compelling conviction which will 
send him crusading through the world, nor 
to develop a fellowship-rapport of one wor- 
shipper with the other. And yet it is both 
of these things which the church must de- 
velop if the Christian witness is to be heard 
in the world today. Therefore, it is essen- 
tial that small groups be created within the 
church which make it possible for a group 
emphasis to develop, an emphasis which 
will not be an end in itself, but which will 
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be rooted in an undeniable urge to go into 
all the world and preach the gospel. 


The second emphasis must be that upon 
the group ministry as over against the in- 


dividual, professional ministry. This means 


that there must be a growing tendency for 
a lay ministry to develop. The group min- 
istry in practice would give heightened 
power both to the program of the church 
in the community and to the individuals 
who are responsible for the program of the 
church. It would give power to the pro- 
gram of the church, for the ministering 
group, which would be living in a vital fel- 
lowship, would be an example to the rest 
of the community and would serve to show 
the community the power which lies in a 
constant group frame of reference. It 
would also increase the effectiveness of the 
church program in the community since 
in the group there would be persons of 
various talents and abilities. One person 
could be a recreational leader, one a 
trained social worker, one trained in the 
cooperative movement, and one of course 


_who could direct the worship of the Church 


and take care of the pastoral functions. 
The group ministry would give added 
power to the individuals who were part of 
it. The individuals would not depend pure- 
ly upon any institution for their security. 
Their security would lie in the group, and 
the threat of discharge from a position be- 
cause of opinions which were espoused 
would not cause any of the group the wor- 
ry that comes in an individualistic minis- 
try. Furthermore the individuals who were 
in the group would be more definitely a 
part of the community than if they were 
tagged as the “minister.” Perhaps many in 
the group would have to work in the fac- 
tories of the community in order to gain a 
livelihood for the group. This would make 
it impossible for any person in the group 
to be considered as apart from the rest of 
the community, whereas ministers working 


alone in communities are stigmatized as 
“different” in the minds of common peo- 
ple. Finally, the individuals who make up 
the group would be buoyed up constantly 
in their spiritual life by the fellowship of 
the group. This would be a safeguard 
against “going stale.” 

The third emphasis must be that upon 
the church’s mission to the underprivileged 
of our generation. This does not mean 
that those who find themselves in the priv- 
ileged brackets of society do not need the 
Gospel. They do. But the church is not 
doing an efficient job with the underprivi- 
leged. Either it makes the churches in un- 
derprivileged areas into social service, 
charity outlets for the rest of the church, 
or it makes them the stepping stone of am- 
bitious ministers for higher-paying loca- 
tions. And yet the most rewarding work of 
the church, and the potentially most pow- 
erful work of the church can be done in 
the underprivileged areas. Its task is to 
find its place in the area of greatest need, 
and there is no question about the fact that 
the area of greatest need in our time is 
with the workers, the share-croppers, the 
migratory workers, the unemployed. Sig- 
nificant movements of history do not begin 
among those groups which are satisfied 
with themselves. The middle class of Amer- 
ica will not be responsible for the signifi- 
cant changes which come about in the next 
decades. The power for reaching the new 
lies with groups which are not satisfied 
with their position in life. This is why the 
emphasis of the new group rising within 
the church must be upon its mission to the 
underprivileged. 


The fourth emphasis must be upon the 
life of voluntary poverty. This emphasis 
springs from both a practical as well as a 
religiously absolute base. Practically, any 
group which was finding its place of work 
among an underprivileged class of people 
would live on the same relative level itself. 


Otherwise, the identification of the group 
with the people whom it was trying to in- 
fluence would be incomplete, and the ulti- 
mate effectiveness of the work would be 
diminished. But more absolutely speaking, 
it would be almost impossible for any 
group of persons to have an easy conscience 
if they were living too comfortably while 
they knew others in their same community 
were suffering. The ever familiar words of 
Gene Debs ring true: “While there is a 
lower class I am in it; while there is a 
criminal element, I am of it; while there 
is a soul in jail. I am not free.” But added 
to this identification of oneself with the 
plight of others, there is the consideration 
that possessions beyond a sheer minimum 
should be avoided because with possessions 
there always develops a false security. The 
only security which a Christian should 
know is the security of a faith in God and 
a mission to the world prompted by this 
faith. Possessions lead to pride and selfish- 
ness, and although it is impossible to live 
without a material security, the impor- 
tance of this type of security must be kept 
at a minimum if one’s mission to the world 
is not to be jeopardized by thought of too 
much worldly success and power. 

The fifth emphasis which must be made 
is that of political action. This action, al- 
though arising from a religious interpreta- 
tion of history, must never be taken as a 
religious absolute. Therefore, the church is 
not the instrument through which action is 
to be taken in the secular world. Rather, 
secular movements must be the instruments 
for political expression, thus avoiding the 
evils of either theocracy or utopianism. The 
political emphases which need to be made 
in these times, it seems to me, are those of 
socialism as an immediate end to be 
achieved, and the technique of non-vio- 
lence as the means by which the end will 
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be reached. In our highly industrialized 
world the only democratic method of organ- 
ization of our industrial machinery so that 
it will serve the people rather than enslave 
them is that of the common ownership of 
the means of production. Not the few, but 
the many must profit from the high pro- 
ductive capacity of our machine age. The 
darger of state domination and of a new 
totalitarianism is admittedly great in a so- 
cialist society, but either it is to dare to 
move toward a socialism, or it is to be con- 
demned to a chaotic fascist totalitarianism, 
for the system of free enterprise which has 
characterized the capitalist order is now 
nowhere to be seen. The choice between 
socialism and fascism is becoming increas- 
ingly clear. The emphasis upon non-vio- 
lence is somewhat a matter of fatih—faith 
that it will be possible to achieve a non- 
violent state of things in history, and that 
if it is ever to be achieved, it is the task of 
us today to make a significant move in 
that directicn. True democracy can only 
exist in a non-violent order since every 
move toward tyranny has been made pos- 
sible wholly by the force of arms. A social- 
ist, non-violent movement makes the as- 
sumption that by its program it can both 
force the hand of the opposing tyranny, 
and that it can be a force for changing the 
outlook of the tyrants on the rest of the 
world. Thus it has a non-cooperation side 
to it which will resist the forces of injustice 
and of violence, and it has a cooperation 
side to it which will be a power for trans- 
forming the opposition. To develop a non- 
violent movement at the present time is an 
act of faith since the success of such a 
movement is not clearly envisioned at the 
present time. And yet if the vicious circle 
of tyranny and violence (both begetting 
the other) is to be broken, non-violence 
must do it. 


& 
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An Approach to Biblical Criticism 
Holt Graham 


In the Unton Review for December 
(Vol. III, No. 1) Mr. Fred Plocher has an 
article entitled “Biblical Criticism and 
Theology,” the thesis of which is “that Old 
Testament scholars and lecturers have 
turned their backs on the Christian faith 
and are examining the Scriptures as per- 
sons standing outside the faith, and that it 
is time for a new approach to Old Testa- 
ment study from within the historic Chris- 
tion faith by scholars grounded in Church 
Dogmatics.” I should like here to discuss 
an aspect of Biblical Criticism which he 
did not consider in the scope of his treat- 
ment and also to indicate a point of diver- 
gence in the relation of theology and criti- 
cism. For the sake of brevity and clarity, I 
shall confine myself to the New Testament. 
Mutatis mutandis, the same considerations 
apply to the study of the Old. 

The function of the New Testament 
critic is so to preserve and illuminate the 
record of classical religious experience as 
contained in the New Testament that it 
becomes a real and determinative factor in 
the religious experience of his day. In prac- 
tice this resolves itself into two constituent 
aims. The first is to get at the facts to be 
found in the records, presenting as they do 
the life and teaching of Jesus or the life 
of the primitive Christian community, as 
the case may be. For the accomplishment 
of this task there is required the equipment 
of the literary and historical critic: in this 
field he can strive for scientific objectivity, 
and the unavoidable influence of his theo- 
logical presuppositions can be relatively 
slight. The second task is the exposition of 
the religious meaning of the books. It is at 
this point that the faith of the critic enters 
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in: only to faith are the writings of faith 
meaningful, and theological symbols can 
be understood only in the light of the 
theology that is real in the critic’s experi- 
ence. 

What I have called the first job of the 
critic does not have immediate bearing, 
perhaps, on the religious experience of our 
day. I have called it the first job because 
it seems to me a necessary pvius to the sub- 
sequent religious task. The employment of 
scientific literary and historical criticism is 
required by the nature of the records with 
which we deal, and the state in which they 
have come down to us. We have no ver- 
sions of the text or fragments thereof earl- 
ier than the third of fourth centuries, and 
a glance at the apparatus of a critical edi- 
tion will serve to indicate the. enormous 
difficulty of arriving at a text. A good deal 
of this process is concerned with matters of 
orthography and grammar; in deciding 
what verses or parts of verses are original 
and what not, however, theological pre- 
suppositions do enter in. 

Once a text has been chosen, the critic 
is immediately confronted by the fact that 
the books before him are occasional pieces, 
written not as literature for posterity but as 
attempts to meet the needs and further the 
purposes of the new religion. The New 
Testament is the church’s book, and apart 
from the primitive church it is unintellig- 
ible. This is most apparent in the letters 
and in the tract for bad times known as 
the Apocalypse; it is true also of the ac- 
counts of the Gospel. Mark is concerned 
to show, by presenting the earthly life of 
Jesus, that He was actually the Messiah 
here on earth. Matthew presents an inter- 


pretation of His Messiahship thought out 
in terms of the problem of the relationship 
of Gentile Christians and Jews. Luke de- 
sires to set the Christian faith right with 
the Roman Empire that it may better make 
its way in the Graeco-Roman world. The 
Fourth Gospel presents Jesus as the Incar- 
nation of the pre-existent Logos. 


To understand such occasional literature 


one must know the situation in which it 
was written and that to which it addressed 
itself. The history of the primitive church is 
a segment of a continued life of faith be- 
ginning in the early years of Israel and con- 
tinuing in our day. To understand that seg- 
ment, and so the literature produced by 
and for it, the critic must look back and 
forward along the line—back into. Judaism, 
forward into church history. More particu- 
larly must he scrutinize those years closest 
to the time when God entered history once 
for all in the Person of Christ. Sources are 
meagre, but much can be deduced from 
the New Testament itself. For example, 
certain things are taken for granted by the 
writers: belief in the existence of God, in 
the revelation of God, and that the God of 
redemption is the God of creation: the be- 
lief that the religion of Jesus is for all men, 
that Jesus the Messiah is also teacher; and 
that sacrifice is normal in God’s dealings 
with man: “without shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sins” (Heb. 9:22). 
That such things are assumed tells us some- 
thing about those to whom the books were 
addressed. So also such things as Mark’s 
emphasis on the last week in Jerusalem, the 
passion, death, and resurrection, and upon 
the wonderful deeds of Jesus; and Mat- 
thew’s stressing of the apocalyptic element 
in the teaching, his interest in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy by Jesus. Such apolo- 
getic touches are the clues not only to the 
mind of the writer, but also to the mind of 
the community. Such knowledge is yielded 
by scienific literary and historical criticism. 


It is necessary not only for familiarity with 
the community that produced the records, 
but also that we may get behind the rec- 
ords to the life and teaching of the Re- 
vealer. 


What I have called the second task of 
the critic is the religious interpretation of 
the New Testament. The religious experi- 
ence contained in that record may be con- 
sidered normative in the sense that it is the 
experience of those closest to Christ. Reli- 
gious experience can be communicated 
only by symbols; its communication to the 
intellect proceeds by theological symbols. In 
this sphere objectivity is not possible. Faith 
can no more be defined in precise scientific 
terms than can love. Now obviously, there 
is no theology of the New Testament; there 
are theologies. But what lies behind the 
theology, or better the Christology, of 
Mark or Paul or John is a common experi- 
ence of God in Christ, an experience they 
shared, and one we can share. The critic 
who has known God in Christ finds the 
New Testament experience something he 
can really feel and know. But it has come 
down to our day expressed in theological 
symbols which must be interpreted for the 
twentieth century. 

I have said that the Christologies of the 
New Testament reflect a common religious- 
emotional experience. But as a matter of 
fact the experience was not identical. A 
theology is the expression in intellectual 
symbols of religious experience; but the 
symbols are to some extent determinative of 
the quality of the experience of him who 
comes to it by that avenue. That John 
understood Jesus in terms of the Logos 
probably rendered the quality of his ex- 
perience different from that of, say, Paul. 

So also in the case of the critic. His his- 
torical understanding will gain greatly 
from a thorough intellectual grasp of suc- 
cessive theologies, but the only theology he 
can really understand is his own. Before 
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he can hope to make the religious experi- 
ence of the New Testament a real part of 
that of his day, he must in honesty and 
humility determine his own theology—not 
what he grasps intellectually, but those 
theological symbols that really express his 
personal experience. It may seem that I 
am advocating the formulation of a theol- 
ogy independently of the New Testament 
to take back to it as a measuring stick. And 
yet not so: the New Testament is the book 
of the church, and the Christian critic is 
the child of the church. He came to re- 
ligious experience by means of the symbols 
preserved by the church; his faith is born 


of the paradosis of which the New Testa- 


ment is an integral part. 


At this point let me refer again to Mr. 
Plocher’s article. He pleads for biblical 
critics grounded in Church Dogmatics. It 
seems to me that there is here a danger 
that ought. to be pointed out. The term 
Church Dogmatics as taken from Barth 
refers to the teachings of one confessional 
church. But from the standpoint of which 
Church Dogmatics is the approach to be 
made? And how many men are there who 
actually have felt in their religious experi- 
ence the reality of the whole of their 
church’s doctrine? It seems to me the an- 
swer lies in the direction already indicated. 
The theological interpretation of the New 
Testament can proceed only on the basis of 
those points of doctrine that are real and 
true in the experience of the critic. Be- 
cause I know and have felt the truth of 
some points of Anglican doctrine does not 
mean I am justified in interpreting the 
New Testament in terms of the whole of 
Anglican doctrine, when there are points 
in that dogmatic that I do not understand. 
The aim of the critic is to make the re- 
ligious experience of the New Testament 
a living part of the religious experience of 
our day by the elucidation of its theolog- 
ical expression: he can do so only for those 
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symbols that have-actually conveyed to his 
life the experience of God that lies behind 
them. 


The Churches Face the Future 


(Continued from Page 7) 

Who would have thought that the prompt- 
ings to union between the Church of Scot- 
land and the United Free Church of far- 
off 1911 would have been a preparation of 
the Church in Scotland for such days as 
we must face? And to come nearer to our 
own day, the World Council of Churches 
was formed in 1937, in spite of the gather- 
ing storm, and it is one of the hopeful 
things in our outlook; prudence might 
have directed otherwise, misgivings there 
were and doubts and fears; but those who 
saw the vision were not disobedient, and 
the Council exists and functions, and 
blesses the Church and the world today. 

These, and such like, give me fresh cour- 
age. I see Christ guiding His Church and 
inspiring men who listen. And that is the 
hope of the Church and of the world. 


Calvinistic Philosophy 


(Continued from Page 17) 

does it bring thought, separated by sin from 
its fullness of meaning, to a new and fruit- 
ful life, to a new unfolding in harmony 
with all our other activity in the cosmos. 
There must be, not an external, but an in- 
ternal penetration of philosophy in all its 
dimensions with Christianity. Thus Dooye- 
weerd says: “A genuine Christian philoso- 
phy cannot be immanence-philosophy with 
an external veneer of Bible texts. It can 
just as little be theology viewed as a spe- 
cial science. It is not possible otherwise than 
by a radical reforming of philosophical 
thought itself, by a ‘Reformation of Phi- 
losophy’ as my co-worker Vollenhoven has 
pregnantly. expressed it.” 


Current Religious Literature 


Reviews of Various Religious Books 


Lyman Beecher Lectures 


The Highway of God, by Ralph W. Sockman. 

N. Y., Macmillan, 1942. $2.00. 

These Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1941 seek a 
fresh approach to the work of the ministry by dis- 
cussing the course ministers should pursue in lead- 
ing the Church in the contemporary wilderness. A 
generation ago Dr. Charles R. Brown began his 
series upon the social message by using the exodus 
of the Israelites as an illustrative labor movement. 
Dr. Sockman employs the narrative of John the 
Baptist as the basis for the treatment of current 
ministerial duty. His chapters are entitled: “A 
Voice in the Wilderness,” “A Reed in the Wind,” 
“A Prophet,” “More than a Prophet,” “The Least 
in the Kingdom,” “The Children of Wisdom vs. 
the Children of the Market Place.” He shows in- 
genuity in placing his message to fellow-ministers 
into this framework; but at times one feels that he 
is cramped by it and covld have given more and 
better results of his rich experience had he set 
them forth in less roundabout fashion. 

For his twenty-five years in a leading New York 
pulpit have supplied him with a ripe wisdom, and 
he has a singular knack in phrasing it. Here are 
typical sentences: “The modern guide to God is 
not a lone voice in an untrameled wilderness, but 
a leader amid a meshwork of precedents. Forerun- 
ners have followed lines of least resistance until 
the codes of conventional conduct resemble the 
streets of downtown Boston.” “A man may have 
too much self-respect to run away from a moral 
fight after it has begun; and yet he may be so 
discreet as to stay away from the fighting zone.” 
“One of our ministerial errors is that we try to 
induce prayer by citing examples rather than by 
giving exercises.” 

He is a keen observer and faithful exposer of 
the professional sins of our calling: “The homi- 
letic urge may be a divine endowment but it can 
sometimes do devilish tricks.” “Homeletic hell is 
paved with apt but untrue illustrations.” “Some 
preachers are like matches in that they carry all 
their brilliance in their own heads, and their ser- 
mons are but little unrelated flashes of cleverness 
caused by contact with whatever contingency has 
most recently rubbed against them.” 

He has a salutary warning for ministers who 
specialize in psychotherapy: “The minister who 
devotes himself to this work must beware lest there 
be more ado in his office over the one abnormal 
case that responds than over ninety and nine who 
need no psychoanalysis. In some parishes a min- 
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ister’s whole time could be monopolized by the 
maladjusted. There is a tendency to put too much 
emphasis on exploring the abnormal and not 
enough on developing the higher potentialities of 
the normal.” 

One wishes that Dr. Sockman had not been 
quite so modest in concluding that he had nothing 
significant to say on the work of the ministry in 
general, and confined himself to the minister in 
the current scene. One of the best paragraphs in 
the book is relegated to a footnote: “My personal 
policy is to preach very few special sermons de- 
voted solely to public issues. . . . Rather it is my 
aim to take basic principles and try to swing their 
searchlights so that they fall upon the various 
phases of our social, economic and political en- 
vironment... . I find that by repeated pricks some 
persons are aroused to action who take a major 
operation unmoved because under the anaesthetic 
of disagreement.” 

These quotations will give any who have not 
heard Dr. Sockman a taste of his racy style. His 
lectures are easy reading, and one marks many 
sentences. He has the defect of his quality, and 
the cleverness of his phrase may catch the atten- 
tion rather than the thought which it seeks to 
convey. His metaphors occasionally seem bizarre 
as when he speaks of men turned by war into 
“eggs for a Napoleonic omelet,” or of “altar stairs 
to God’s broadcasting chamber.” If the reviewer 
may venture into this vernacular, Dr. Sockman 
“streamlines” his sermons. This gives them an up- 
to-the-minute freshness. Here are no hackneyed 
similes from the agricultural yesterday, but meta- 
phors from the air field, with head- and tailwinds 
and sermons “landing on the field of a sinful 
heart.” 

While Dr. Sockman appears to have read some- 
what in the newer theology, it is disappointing to 
find him repeating shibboleths from the less en- 
lightened thinking of two or more decades ago. 
He makes the absolute standard of Christian ethics 
“the Jesus way of life’—a phrase which is ques- 
tionable theology as it is questionable grammar. 
He declares: “There is a Jesus way of life which 
is independent of the conditions under which it 
is lived.” 

But Church history scarcely bears this out. Cle- 
ment, Ambrose, Francis, Luther, Wesley, Maurice 
are ruled by the Spirit of Christ, but their way 
of life is clearly shaped by the circumstances of 
their time and place. The faith and hope and love 
of Christ are manifest in His. followers generations 
after generation. There is a continuity of His mind. 
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Important Macmillan Books 


THE HIGHWAY OF GOD 
By Ralph W. Sockman 


This new book, based on Dr. Sockman’s Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching 
delivered recently at Yale University, is a realistic approach to the Christian way 
through the wilderness of confusion in our troubled, changing world. “The problems 
of the church and its ministry . . . set forth with keen analysis, sure ethical and 
religious insight, and authentic eloquence.”—Dr. Halford E. Luccock. “An inspira- 
tion to the preacher and pastor.”—The Christian Century. 


Contents: A Voice in the Wilderness; A Reed in the Wind; A Prophet; More Than 
a Prophet; The Least in the Kingdom; The Children of Wisdom Versus the Children 


of the Market Place. Price, $2.00 
No Sign Shall Walter 
e 
Be Given Rauschenbusch 
By HUGH S. TIGNER By D. R. SHARPE : 
A survey of the staggering job facing the An intimate picture of America’s disciple 
Christian Church today and the need to of Christian social progress, Walter Raus- 
return to faith in the great tradition of the chenbusch, written by one of his closest 
Church. Writing with vigor and force, Dr. friends and associates—his secretary, D. R. 
Tigner reveals an alarming lack of unity in Sharpe. We are given a keen appreciation 
our churches and proclaims a manifesto of of Rauschenbusch as a man, as well as a 
Christian brotherhood to confront the real preacher, teacher and writer. INTRODUCTION 
perils of tomorrow. $1.75 by Harry Emerson Fosdick. $2.75 


Getting Down to Christian 


e 
Cases Doctrine 
By CHARLES HOLMAN By J. S. WHALE 
This practical case and method manual on A forthright statement of the Christian faith 
personal counseling is a necessary tool for and its eternal and spiritual truths. Based 


on sound scholarship, Dr. Whale explains 
the paramount tenets of the Christian faith 
in the light of the New Testament and the 


every minister. The author cites a wealth of 
actual personal problems brought to him, 


analyzes the questions involved and outlines authority of the Church. “I recommend it 
the approach and treatment of each case. most heartily.”-—Dr. Frederick C. Grant. 
$2.00 $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 
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But to make His “way of life” the fixed standard 
is to set up a stereotype and keep Christians look- 
ing backward in an effort to reproduce it instead 
of living as freemen under the sway of the Spirit 
of Christ within them. 

This unfortunate doctrine renders the lectures 
disappointing. They were delivered in the spring 
of 1941. They condemn war, but they have no 
word of condemnation for a nation which shrank 
from taking its full share in rescuing enslaved 
peoples. Dr. Sockman makes plain his detestation 
of dictatorships. No question but that they block 
“the highway of God” which he is bidding his 
fellow-ministers take. But he has not a single sug- 
gestion as to how they are to be cleared out of the 
road. John the Baptist saw an axe lying at the root 
of some trees. Must not God’s ministers approve 
and assist the righetous use of the axe? 

Henry SLoANE CorFin 


Via Media 


The Christian Faith, by Nels F. S. Ferré. Har- 
pers, 1942. Pp. 216. $2.00. 

Dr. Ferré is widely recognized as one of the 
most original and promising of our younger theo- 
logians. To his work as Professor of Christian 
Theology in the Andover Newton Theological 
School, he brings a unique equipment of native 
gifts and training. Born in Sweden, he came to 
the United States as an immigrant boy and worked 
his way through Boston University and Andover 
Newton with graduate degrees in philosophy at 
Harvard. A year of post-graduate study in Sweden 
reintroduced him to the powerful currents of 
theological thought among the Scandinavian 
churches. The results of this inquiry were em- 
bodied in his first book, Swedish Contributions 
to Modern Theology—a valuable introduction to a 
neglected field. His second work, The Christian 
Fellowship, published two years ago, embraced 
eight occasional papers rather loosely and inade- 
quately linked by the thread which the title sug- 
gests. 

The volume under review bears the full title, 
The Christian Faith: An Inquiry into Its Adequacy 
as Man’s Ultimate Religion. It represents much 
the most serious effort in constructive thought 
which Dr. Ferré has yet attempted, the first begin- 
nings of the development of his own position as a 
theologian of which his earlier writings had given 
promise. In content, if not in form, the book is 
less an objective examination of Christian faith 
than it is a report of the author’s own recent dis- 
coveries and a confession of his personal beliefs. 
This is frankly disclosed in the preface: “This 
book has been written because by some alchemy 
of mind and soul, be it the grace of God, the in- 
tellectual validity of the Christian faith has been 
borne in upon me with peculiar vividness during 
the past few months.” Christianity is first exhib- 


ited as the fulfillment of man’s deepest needs 
(“The Human Ultimate”), next as the fulfillment 
of all other religions (“The Historic Ultimate”), 
then as the true interpreter of history (“The 
Progressive Ultimate”). The last named is the 
strongest and most satisfying essay in the volume. 
There follow two chapters on the Person of Jesus 
Christ under the title “The Religious Ultimate,” 
and a concluding discussion of “The Christian 
Ultimate” which is defined as “the Christian fel- 
lowship of forgiveness.” 

The standpoint and objective of all Dr. Ferré’s 
writing are determined by his personal back- 
ground. Raised amidst the devout piety of tradi- 
tional Scandinavian Lutheranism, he bears the 
profound imprint of its evangelical fervour. Edu- 
cated under Professors Whitehead and Hocking in 
the intellectually stimulating but spiritually arid 
climate of Cambride, his mind has been largely 
formed by the regnant philosophies of the schools. 
Exposed recently to the emerging Ecumenical 
Christian Movement, he has been captivated by 
its promise and has felt the summons to serve as 
its theological interpreter. Thus he conceives his 
task as that of a mediating thologian. The basic 
premise of all his thought is that there are ele- 
ments of important truth in virtually every posi- 
tion, not only the varieties of Christian theology 
but also each of the non-Christian religions and 
the multitudinous secular philosophies. His pas- 
sionate desire is to incorporate there fragments of 
insight within a larger whole, to discover a prin- 
ciple of unity within Chrisitanity as inclusive and 
final truth. 

It cannot be said that Dr. Ferré’s attempt is 
altogether convincing or his result deeply satisfy- 
ing. He has not wholly escaped the perils of any 
such ambitious endeavor—artificiality of construc- 
tion and superficial eclecticism. It is not of the 
highest service to the mariner to warn him of 
Scylla and Charibdis to starboard and port; his 
greater need is for clear shining channel lights 
which will enable him to navigate the tortuous 
course between the reefs on either side. Such def- 
inite markers which might guide the seeker to the 
secure port of faith, Dr. Ferré has thus far not 
furnished. There is evidence that his own ship of 
thought has not yet found the dead center which 
is its objective. Earlier, it veered dangerously to 
the left. This latest work shows signs of a sharp 
lurch in the opposite direction. For example, in the. 
pivotal discussion of Christology it is affirmed 
“That which was most important about Jesus was 
not his humanity but his deity.” The new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a more reliably catholic 
theologian, once remarked, “Christian theologians 
when true to their faith have always insisted upon 
the humanity and the deity of Christ equally.” 

Dr. Ferré’s is a mind which grows by writing, 
and which graciously admits the public to full 
view of its inner development. But in the present 
phase of the author’s pilgrimage, each work had 
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DANIEL FLEMING 


The World at One 
in Prayer 


This is an unusual and distinctive book because it presents for the first time a superb 
collection of modern Christian prayers, from the world around, set against the coun- 
try and culture which gave them birth. 


240 prayers from 41 different countries are included. Whether from Russia, China, 
Peru, Iran or elsewhere, they reflect the interests and needs of a particular people, 
raised to the level of universal Christian prayer. For personal or corporate worship, 
they bring to every Christian who prays a new and fresh sense of fellowship in a 
world-wide Christian community. $2.00 


The Christian 
Faith 


By NELS F. S. FERRE’ 


A Dialogue in 
the Desert 


By GERALD HEARD 


Here is the dramatic story of the temp- 
tation of Jesus, retold for our day— 
highlighting the conflict between the 
immediate and the eternal, the material 


A book for persons who want to main- 
tain the liberal spirit in theology with- 
out losing hold on the Christian faith 
as ultimate reality. 


and the spiritual. By the author of 
Man the Master, The Creed of Christ, A Selection of the Religious Book 
The Code of Christ. $1.00 Club. $2.00 


The Place Where Thou Standest 
By PAUL SCHERER 


25 new sermons for today by the well- 
known New York minister $1.50 


Coming: 
Two or Three 
Gathered Together 
By GLENN CLARK 


What Man Can 
Make of Man 
By W. E. HOCKING 


You Are 
My Friends 
By FRANK LAUBACH 


All these books may be obtained from the Union Theological Seminary Book Service 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York « 125th Anniversary 


perhaps best be regarded less as the exposition of 
a definitive position than as the outline of a stage 
along the way. Dr. Ferré tells us that he is already 
hard at work upon a ten volume Christian theology 
which will constitute his life’s task. This admiring 
colleague hopes devoutly that so ambitious a pro- 
ject will be deferred many years until the young 
theologian’s mind has taken much more final 
shape, and that his next contribution will be a 
rigorously disciplined and exhaustive critique of 
some single doctrine of historic theology. 
Henry P. Van Dusen 


New Testament Essays 


New Testament Studies. Edited by Edwin Prince 

Booth. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $2.50. 

This is a collection of eleven “Critical Essays in 
New Testament Interpretation, with Special Ref- 
erence to the Meaning and Worth of Jesus.’’ One’s 
only regret is that the editor, Professor Booth, who 
teaches New Testament at Boston University, did 
not add an essay, bringing the number up to 
twelve. 

The volume opens with an essay by Professor 
Leslie on “Semitic Backgrounds and New Testa- 
ment Study.” This is a very good survey article 
and ought to be read by all persons who are in- 
clined to think that perhaps we could just as well 
give up the Old Testament and concentrate on 
the New. On the contrary, it becomes clearer every 
day that we cannot interpret the New Testament 
without the Old. 

The next five essays deal, from one aspect or 
another, with the new approach to the gospels 
made possible by what is called Form Criticism; 
that is, the gospels are set against the background 
of a developing tradition. Professor Rowlingson’s 
essay, “The Continuing Quest of the Historical 
Jesus,” is a good survey of modern gospel criticism, 
both Source and Form. The author agrees with 
Professor McCown that the historical Jesus is not 
lost in the process. 

Professor Bundy’s chapter on “Dogma and 
Drama in the Gospel of Mark” is the most radical 
paper in the book. According to his view, the 
Gospel of Mark is really a dramatization of early 
church theology. 

In the following essay Professor Craig deals with 
“The Problem of the Messiahship of Jesus” and 
discusses the various criteria or tests by which a 
decision upon this question may be reached, in 
view of the evidence contained in the gospels. His 
twelve ‘theses’ are very important and should be 
carefully weighed by the student. The eleventh is 
especially interesting—Jesus must not be made to 
think like a twentieth-century professor. This is 
true; but one wishes there might have been a 
thirteenth thesis: “After all, we have no right to 
make him inconsistent.” To say the least, a person 
who had the illimitable influence upon history that 
Jesus of Nazareth has exercised cannot have been 
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vacillating and uncertain; nor is he likely to have 
been a fanatic. 

The essay by Professor Gealy contains a pas- 
sage one would like to quote in extenso—the pas- 
sage from page 133 to page 138, and beginning, 
“Life for Jesus was in its innermost essence life 
in and for God.” This is one of the most beautiful 
summaries of Jesus’ own religious spirit that I 
have ever read. 

Professor Kepler’s “The Jesus of Formgeschichte” 
is a good introduction to the subject, pointing out 
its real values. Too many persons have the idea 
that Form Criticism is purely destructive or neg- 
ative. 

Professor Bratton writes on “Heredity and En- 
vironment in Early Christianity” and raises some 
very interesting and stimulating questions. The 
moral of his study is that “It is possible for Chris- 
tianity to borrow much from its environment with- 
out committing suicide.” 

Professor Clelland, on “Race Consciousness in 
Jesus,” reviews the evidence and concludes that 
Jesus was really a loyal Jew who at the same time 
believed in the universal brotherhood of man. 

The Rev. C. D. Soule deals with “The New 
Testament and War and Peace”—a very sane sur- 
vey of the evidence for Jesus’ ‘pacifism’, as it is 
called. 

Professor Beck’s essay, “The Christology of the 
Apocalypse of John,” is a very illuminating study 
of the fusion of Jewish and Christian elements in 
the Apocalypse. 

Finally, Dean Marlatt offers a brief sketch of 
“Jesus and the Pharisees”—there were good ele- 
ments in that school, but it was sadly limited and 
it eventually failed. Jesus saw clearly and de- 
nounced “the fallacy in Pharisaism which even- 
tually caused its eclipse: it was more concerned 
with piety than with persons.” 

All in all this collection of essays is a valuable 
contribution to present-day New Testament study, 
and not least of value for students who would like 
to find out at first hand what are some of the great 
problems facing the New Testament expert. For 
here in this volume the experts speak a plain, sim- 
ple language. They might easily have been tech- 
nical. Instead, they chose to write clearly and 
simply—something for which most students will 
be thoroughly grateful. 

Freperick C. Grant 


Books Received 


Christianity and the Family by Ernest R. Groves. 

Macmillan, 1942, pp. 229. $2.00. 

With aim of giving the minister the insights 
needed for a practical and understanding interest 
in the family, the author sets out to discuss the 
relationship of the church and the family. The 
author is well qualified to speak of the family, for 
he is a leading sociologist in this field. This book 
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he Message of The Lerd’s Prayer 


by Igor |. Sikorsky 


Igor Sikorsky is one of the world’s foremost airplane designers. This makes his examination of the mean- 
ing of the prayer and the guide for life it proposes the more remarkable. The book is stimulating and 
elpful."—Philadelphia Inquirer $1.25 


Jesus’ turbulent era ... and our own 


@SUS In the Light of History Faith Under Fire 7 
| by A. T. Olmstead by Michael Coleman 


[An entirely fresh, brilliantly controversial but reverent re- Under blitz and bombs Londoners asked hard-hitting 
treation of the story of Jesus—here, a leading Old Testa- questions about religion—an outstanding British 
ment historian goes directly to the sources for new light on preacher answers them in this timely, enheartening 
the everyday life of Jesus’ day. $2.00 book. $1.50 


Faith and Nurture « Ransoming the} 


The Church of Our 
Fathers | f 


by 
H. Shelton 


Smith Jacques 
“A must book for all by Roland H. Bainton - Maritain 
who are concerned about S “It is news when a distinguished “Challenging . . . fall of 


scholar finds time to write history for 
children. His book deserves high 
praise . . . well-chosen stories bring 
the different periods to life and 


the present state and task 
of Christianity in the 
orld.”—Elmer G. 


constructive ideas .. . 
Maritain’s mind looks 


manigiaeson 4\s awaken the interest of the young stu- York Times 
$2.00 dent.” merican Historical Review. 
Fully illustrated $2.50 $3.00 


The Christian 
Interpretation of Sex 
by Otto A. Piper 


“What a satisfaction it is to read a book, scholarly, open 
minded, frank, which gives a true picture of the Christiangil 
attitude toward sex.”—New York Herald Tribune $2.0 


The Nature of the 
Early Chureh 
by Ernest F. Scott 


The Nature and 
Destiny of Man 


1. Human Nature 


by Reinhold Niebuhr 


Now it is possible to appreciate Dr. Niebuhr’s thought in 
ts full massiveness.”—London Times $2.75 


A Creed for Free Men 
A Study of Loyalties 


across frontiers.”"—New 


by William Adams Brown 


haracterized by the rich, ripe, urbane, balanced, compre- 
hensive thinking which those of us who know the author 
pect from anything he writes."—Christendom $2.50 


“A book of authoritative scholarship in the field of Chris 
tian origins and at the same time of direct bearing on the 
Christian movement of today.”—Religious Book Clu 
Bulletin $2.00 
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comprises the Rauschenbusch Lectures at the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School. 


A Dialogue in the Desert, by Gerald Heard. Harper, 

1942, pp. 74. $1.00. 

The author continues his writing on the conflict 
between the spiritual and the material in this short 
piece of imaginative literature. Gerald Heard’s 
conception of Christ would hardly stand the test 
of scholarship, but the resultant picture is moving 
and will prove spiritually refreshing to many read- 
ers. Even those who do not find themselves in 
agreement will be rewarded by the reading of this 
book. 


Getting Down to Cases, by Charles T. Holman. 

Macmillan, 1942, pp. 107. $2.00 

This book for ministers is a case and method 
manual designed to aid the pastor in meeting the 
problems which are brought to him by his mem- 
bers. The aim of the minister should be’ that 
“Christian personality will be developed through 
cooperation in the great enterprise of building 
God’s kingdom.” 


Jesus In Action, by Benjamin W. Robinson. Mac- 
millan, 1942, pp. 217. $1.50. 

Here is a picture of Jesus constructed from His 
sayings and the actions that accompanied them. 
The author considers Jesus a “highly positive 
character” and “the purpose of this volume is... to 
linger a while with Jesus, to converse with him, 
to become acquainted with his healthy spirit.” 


The Lord’s Prayer, by Igor I. Sikorsky. Scribners, 
1942, pp. 68. $1.25. 

Believing that the “Lord’s Prayer not only states 
all that a human being should ask from his creator, 
but indirectly throws light on several fundamental 
questions as to the meaning of our life, as well as 
our relation to God and the universe,” this eri- 
nent airplane designer gives an exposition of the 
traditional Christian prayer. Its greatest virtue 
is the freshness of interpretation and understand- 
ing. 


No Sign Shall Be Given, by Hugh S. Tigner. Mac- 
millan, 1942, pp. 198. $1.75. 

By means of superb illustration and forceful 
writing the author succeeds in driving home the 
truth the traditional Christian basis of our so- 
ciety has perished from recognition and we are 
therefore without any basis for rebuilding the 
Church or society. Although the major portion of 
book is critical, the author ends on the positive 
note of hope for the future in Christian brother- 
hood. 

Walter Rauschenbusch by D. R. Sharpe. Macmil- 
lan, 1942. pp. 463. $2.75. 

A vivid and well documented biography of one 
of America’s greatest religious leaders and think- 
ers. It gives a real insight into the man and his 
thought by the person most qualified to do it. 
The Miracles-Stories of the Gospels by Alan 

Richardson. Harper, 1942, pp. 149. $2.00. 

A brilliant study which maintains that the fun- 
damental problem concerning the miracles of 
Jesus is not whether they actually happened, but 
what they meant to the early Christian teachers 
and why they were given such a prominent place. 


Teaching Religion in the Public School by Conrad 
A. Hauser. Round Table Press, 1942, pp. 300. 
$2.00. 

A program by which the current atheistic—and 
therefore sectarian— humanism which is being 
taught as religion in the public schools could be 
replaced by a non-sectarian humanism which is 
theistic and in line with the spirit of our Con- 
stitution, 
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Old Testament Publications 
(1938-41) 
SAMUEL L, TERRIEN 


It is not intended to mention here all the pub- 
lications of the last four years which far and nigh 
concern the Old Testament studies. Valuable 
works have appeared in German, French, and other 
languages, but since most of them.are not hic et 
nunc available, they have been systematically ex- 
cluded. Technical and small monographs in Eng- 
lish, mainly of interest to biblical scholars, have 
been likewise left aside. This list comprehends 
only the most important books published in Bri- 
tain and in the United States since 1938. 


I. GENERAL 


1. Introduction to the Old Testament, by R. H. 
Pfeiffer, New York, 1941, xiii, 917 pp. “Discus- 
sion of the canon, texts and versions and a critical 
analysis of the separate books.” A standard work, 
although some of the literary theories of the au- 
thor do not represent the views of the majority of 
the critics (cf. The Union Review, III, 1, Dec. 
1941, pp. 38-9, criticism by J. A. Bewer). 

2. The Origins of the Bible, by T. G. Soares, 
New York, 1941, xi, 277 pp. A shorter volume, 
written by a practical theologian, and accessible 
to the uninformed public. 

3. Old Testament and the Critics, by J. Cop- 
pens, Tr. by E. A. Ryan and E. W. Tribbe, Pat- 
erson, N. J., 1941. A Roman Catholic appraisal, 
by a well-informed and honest scholar (The pres- 
ent reviewer has not read this work in its English 
translation). 

4. Record and Revelation, edited by H. Whee- 
ler Robinson, Oxford, 1938, xi, 539 pp. A remark- 
able collection of essays on the literature, history, 
religion, theology, archeology, language, exegesis, 
and value of the Old Testament for Judaism and 
Christianity, by members of the British Society for 
Old Testament Study. Note especially The New 
Sources of Knowledge, by J. A. Montgomery, The 
Forms of Oral Tradition, by J. Hempel, Modern 
Criticism, by O. Eissfeldt, The Philosophy of 
Revelation and The Characteristic Doctrines, by 
the editor. 


II. TEXT AND VERSIONS 


5. Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, by 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, New York, 1940, xii, 266 
pp. Revised edition of an earlier book, stressing 
particularly the relation between the Massoretic 
Text and the Septuagint, including a part on the 
N. T. papyri. 

6. How Came the Bible, by E. J. Goodspeed, 
New York, 1940, 148 pp. An introductory book. 

7. The Bible in its ancient and English Versions, 
edited by H. Wheeler Robinson, Oxford, 1940, vii, 


337 pp. A collection of essays by specialists, with a 
last chapter by the editor on “The Bible as the 
Word of God.” 

8. The King James Version of the English Bible, 
by D. Daiches, Chicago, 1941, vii, 228 pp. “An 
account of the development of the English Bible 
of 1611 with special reference to the Hebrew tradi- 
tion.” 


III. SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 
OF ISRAEL 


9. The History of Israel, its Facts and Factors, 
by H. Wheeler Robinson, New York, 1938, 262 pp. 
An introductory text-book, complementary to the 
author’s Religious Ideas of the Old Testament. 

10. Personalities of the Old Testament, by F. 
James, New York, 1939, xvi, 632 pp. The revela- 
tion of God in the lives of the Bible’s great men, 
from Moses to the author of Daniel. 

11. From the Stone Age to Christianity, Mono- 
theism and the Historical Process, by W. F. Al- 
bright, Baltimore, 1940, xi, 363 pp. Outstanding 
synthesis of the modern Old Testament researches, 
integrated into a philosophy of history. Particular- 
ly challenging on the question of Mosaic Mono- 
theism (cf. the criticism of Th. J. Meek in Mon- 
otheism and the Religion of Israel, Journal of Bib- 
lical Literature, LXI (1942, pp. 21-43). 

12. The Pharisees, by L. Finkelstein, 2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1938. “The sociological background 
of their faith.” 


IV. THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 


13. Prophecy and Divination among the He- 
brews and the other Semites, by A. Guillaume, New 
York, 1938, xviii, 434 pp. Examination of “the 
Hebrew claim to a unique revelation of the char- 
acter of God in relation to the claims of the other 
Semitic religions.” 

14. The False Prophets of the Old Testament, 
by E. F. Siegman, Washington, D. C., 1939. Part 
of a Catholic University of America Dissertation. 

15. The Prophets Tell Their Own Story, by 
E. A. Leslie, New York, 1939, 307 pp. Popular 
presentation of the earlier prophets, from Amos 
to Jeremiah. 

16. The Prophets and Their Times, by J. M. 
P. Smith, second edition revised by W. A. Irwin, 
Chicago, 1941, xvii, 342 pp. A well-known book, 
with a new chapter on Ezekiel, and many details 
brought up-to-date. 


V. STUDIES AND COMMENTARIES ON 
SEPARATE BOOKS 


17. Ezekiel, commentary by I. G. Matthews, 
Philadelphia, 1939, lvi, 189 pp. This work does 
not take the place of the more elaborate one by 
G. A. Cooke (1936), but presents a different point 
of view. 

18. Amos Studies, Volume I, by J. Morgenstern, 
Cincinnati, 1941, xi, 428 pp. Reprint of three es- 
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says published in the Hebrew Union College An- 
nual: Part One, The Biographical Sections of the 
Book of Amos; Part Two, The Date of Amos’ 
Prophecy; Part Three, The Historical Antecedents 
of Amos’ prophecy. 

19. The Psalms, chronologically treated, with a 
new translation, by M. Buttenwieser, Chicago, 
1938, xviii, 911 pp. A commentary which does not 
represent the more recent trend of criticism. 

20. Thirty Psalmists, by F. James, New York, 
1938, xv, 261 pp. Modern treatment with a sense 
of spiritual values. 

21. The Psalms, translated with textcritical and 
exegetical notes, by W. O. E. Oesterley, 2 vols., 
London, 1939. Application to the whole Psalter of 
the principles enunciated in the author’s Fresh 
Approach to the Psalms (1937). 

22. The Book of the Ways of God, by E. G. 
Kraeling, New York, 1939, xiii, 270 pp. A mod- 
ern and inspiring treatment of the Book of Job, 
destined to scholars as well as to thinking readers. 
Beautifully published, with engravings of William 
Blake. : 

23. The Work of the Chronicler, its purpose and 
its date, by A. C. Welch, London, 1939, 163 pp. 
The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy. 


VI. THE APOCRYPHA 


24. The Apocrypha, An American Translation, 
by E. J. Goodspeed, Chicago, 1938, ix, 493 pp., 
included in The Complete Bible, An American 
Translation, 1939. 

25. The Story of the Apocrypha, by E. J. Good- 
speed, Chicago, 1939, viii, 150 pp. A succinct in- 
troduction for beginners. 


VII. ARCHEOLOGY AND THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


26. The Haverford Symposium on Archeology 
and the Bible, edited by E. Grant, New Haven, 
1938, 245 pp. A collection of articles by special- 
ists. 

27. The Story of Jericho, by J. Garstang and 
and J. B. E. Garstang, London, 1940, xv, 200 pp. 
The chronological conclusions are challenged by 
some leading archeologists. 

28. What Mean These Stones? The Significance 
of Archeology for Biblical Studies, by Millar 
Burrows, New Haven, 1941, xvi, 306 pp. To be 
recommended without any reservation. 

A number of books have appeared lately in 
English on both sides of the Atlantic dealing with 
the bearing of the archeological discoveries upon 
Old Testament studies. Most of them do not de- 
serve the publicity they have received. As for the 
two most important discoveries of recent years, viz., 
the Ras Shamra tablets and the Lachish ostraca, 
they have not yet been satisfactorily presented out- 
side of technical magazines and publications. 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


It will be remarked that no work on the Theol- 
ogy of the Old Testament has recently been pub- 
lished in English, except H. Wheeler Robinson’s 
short essay in Record and Revelation (see above). 
H. E. Fosdick has contributed a helpful Guide to 
Understanding the Bible (New York, 1938, xvi, 
348 pp., Development of the Ideas of God, Man, 
Right and Wrong, Suffering, Fellowship with God, 
Immortality), and C. Ryder Smith has just writ- 
ten a study of the Atonement in the Old and New 
Testaments (The Biblical Doctrine of Salvation, 
London, 1941, 320 pp.) ; but there is no ouvrage 
d’ensemble comparable to W. Eichrodt’s Theologie 
des Alten Testaments (3 vols., Leipzig, 1933-39), 
or even to the more compact work with the same 
title by L. Kéhler (Tiibingen, 1936). Since the 
unity and the objectivity of the biblical revelation 
are now being rediscovered, it may be hoped that 
some Biblical Theology will soon appear in Eng- 
lish. This does not mean that the immensely valu- 
able contribution of the preceding generations 
should be ignored, nor does it imply that dog- 
matic treatises of the XVIIth century should 
be digged out of their dust. More and more 
people simply recognize that, “after the age of 
[literary] criticism, it is now high time that the 
era of Bible teaching [be revived]” (W. A. Irwin, 
The Study of the Oid Testament, An Introspec- 
tive Interval, American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, LV, 1938, p. 182). 


Contributors 


J. Hutcutson Cocxsurn, Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, recently returned to Scotland 
after speaking to various churches and church 
bodies throughout our country. 

Pump H. PHENrx, a senior at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, has been awarded the travelling 
fellowship for his class, 

E. G. HomricHAvusEn is professor of Christian 
Education at The Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Wi1u1AM Youns, a graduate of the Westminster 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa., is a gra- 
duate student at Union. 

Juuius A. Bewer is professor of Old Testament 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

Grorce M. Houser, a former Union student 
and now at the Chicago Theological Seminary, is 
organizer of the youth section of the F.O.R. of 
the Chicago area. 

Ho.it Grauam is a Middler at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

SaMUvEL L. TERRIEN is instructor in Old Testa- 
ment at Union Theological Seminary. 

Jose A. Carpona is the foreign fellow from 
Puerto Rico. 
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The New Book by 
GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


“A real event in the religious world .. . 
a really great book. . . . Dr. Buttrick 
considers every aspect of prayer and re- 
ligion. His chapters prove him to be 
not only learned in psychology but a 
wise shepherd of souls, who knows the 
human heart through insights which 
transcend science and can come only 
from experience and grace.” 
—REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“A book of conspicuous importance. .. . 
Concerned with a great theme, it deals 
with it nobly. It could only have been 
written by a man who had read much 
and thought much, and who by much 
praying had intimately learned the 
meaning of prayer.” 
—WAaALTER RussELL BowlE 


“Clearing a little spot called prayer .. . 
in the jungle of ‘this great roundabout, 
the world,’ he moves out in every di- 
rection, exploring and _ illuminating: 
Prayer, the pivot of all true religion. 
Every page is rich, the total impact for- 
midable. Get this book. Get it quick! 
It will restore your fainting soul!” 
—CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison 


... The Contents... 


Part One, Fesus and Prayer: 
“Tuts GreAT RovunpDAsout, 
Wor.p.” Jesus AND PRAYER. 


Part Two, Prayer and the World: 
Some DEFECTIVE THEORIES OF PRAYER. 
Jesus’ ASSUMPTIONS IN PrayER. THE 
ProsLeM OF PETITIONARY PRAYER. PETI- 
TIONARY PRAYER AND NATURAL Law. THE 
PrRosBLEM OF INTERCESSORY PRAYER. THE 
BounDs AND BOUNDLESSNESS OF PRAYER. 


THE 


Part Three, Prayer and Personality: 
PRAYER AND Our WANDERING ATTEN- 
TION. PRAYER, SUGGESTION, AND FairTH. 
Prayer, INSTINCT, AND MoTIVE. PRAYER, 
MEMORY, AND THE SUBCONSCIOUS. PrRay- 
ER, IMAGINATION, AND THOUGHT. PRAYER 
AND CONSCIENCE. PERSONALITY AND 
Prayer’s Moops. PERSONALITY AND 
PrayeEr’s Forms. PERSONALITY AND Cor- 
PORATE PRAYER. 


Part ad A Way of Prayer: 
A Way oF PrivaTE Prayer. A Way or 
CorPoRATE PRAYER. PRAYER AND THE 
New Wor $2.75 


New Testament Studies 
A Symposium +» EDWIN PRINCE BOOTH, Editor 


This remarkable compendium, the scholarly work of 
eleven distinguished students in the field of Biblical 
literature, brings together the fruits of accurate scientific 
research and a deep concern for the human values of the 
New Testament. Fearlessly, tirelessly, thoroughly these 
great minds “search the Scriptures” for tireless truth, 
each contributing his utmost to the understanding of 
Jesus—the ultimate objective of this book. 


The Contents:Semitic BACKGROUND AND New TEsta- 
MENT Stupy, by Elmer Archibald Leslie. Tue Con- 
TINUING QUEST OF THE HisTorRIcAL Jesus, by Donald 
Taggart Rowlingson. DocGMa AND DRAMA IN THE GOSPEL 
oF Mark, by Walter Ernest Bundy. THE ProsBLem oF 
THE MESSIAHSHIP OF JEsus, by Clarence Tucker Craig. 
Tue “IpsissimA VERBA” OR THE “IpsIssimus SPIRI- 
tus,” by Fred Daniel Gearly. THe Jesus or “FormcE- 
SCHICHTE,” by Thomas Samuel Kepler. HEREDITY AND 
ENVIRONMENT IN Earty CHRISTIANITY, by Fred Glad- 
stone Bratton. RacE-ConsciousngEss IN Jesus, by Frank 
Wesley Clelland. THe NEw TESTAMENT AND WAR AND 
Peace, by Carl David Soule. THE CurisToLocy oF THE 
APOCALYPSE oF JoHN, by Dwight Marion Beck. Jesus 
AND THE PuarisEEs, by Earl Bowman Marlatt. $2.50 


Contemporary Religious Thought 
An Anthology * THOS. S. KEPLER, Compiler 


Sixty classic selections comprise this “omni-book” of 
modern religious thinking, a fascinating and representa- 
tive assemblage of the mind-stuff of great minds. 


“Kepler has done more than assemble his material; de- 
leting labored and extraneous discussion, he has, as it 
were, tightened the belt around some of the philosophic 
bulk. . . . This readable, representative, and enjoyable 
book serves a long-felt need. Despite the variety of view- 
points presented, it affords a sense of unified discussion.” 
—Christendom, 50 


The Christian Criticism of Life 


LYNN HAROLD HOUGH «+ “This sober-suited essay is 
an explosive that, if ignited, will blow things into smi- 
thereens. What Dr. Hough has to say is a gospel and 
gospels are apt to turn the world upside down. . . . Much 
of the book is devoted to a survey of constructive human- 
ism... a searching analysis weighted with moral re- 
sponsibility. . . . The text is | humanism cannot be 
fully human save as divini . The volume is a con- 
tribution to citizenship.”—WN. Y. Times Boox Review. 
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